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THE ISSUE BETWEEN JAPAN AND CALIFORNIA 


fornia cause grave concern to the governments at 

Tokyo and Washington, and awaken rumors of war 
in the preag of two friendly nations? While mass-meetings in 
Japan shout for war with the United States, the venerable 
Count Okuma declares that 


We SHOULD the ownership of a few farms in Cali- 


“On asolid mass of ten million negroes there has been 
superimposed a dense layer of backward peoples from South- 
ernand Eastern Europe, and the white races in the Western 
States have an additional dread of competition from Asia 
by folk who can underlive the white man. 

‘‘Japan, on the other hand, tho cherishing no impossible 

dreams, is gaining a foothold on 





“only the influence of Christian- 
ity” remains to prevent such an 
outcome, and President Wilson 
resorts to the »- unprecedented 
course of sending his Secretary. 
of State to Sacramento to ‘‘coun- 
sel and cooperate” with the 
members of the California Leg- 
islature, many are wondering 
why there is so much interna- 
tional excitement over a matter 
affecting directly. only a few © 
farmers. California explains that 
‘white supremacy and the Amer- 
ican standard of living are at 
stake,” and the Japanese reply 
that ‘‘the issue is one of discrim- 
ination, and reflects upon our 
national honor, and its import- 
ance is, therefore, not to be meas- 
ured .by .the number of our 
countrymen materially affected.” 
Speaking as a dispassionate. ob- 
server, the London Times dis- 
sects the ‘‘inflammatory suscep- 
tibilities”” in evidence on both 
sides by saying that ‘‘the Japa- 
nese consider the immediate dis- 
pute to be merely symbolical of 
the whole question of their future 
status in the world,” while “the 
action of the California Legis- 





GOVERNOR JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA. 


““We would not willingly affront the dignity of Japan, nor offend 
its pride,” he says, ** but what of the dignity of California? ’’ 


the American Continent, and is 
keenly resentful of implications 
of racial inferiority. It is the 
humiliation which wounds her, 
and the proud and sensitive 
nation which has newly won a 
place in the world feels acutely 
that her sacrifices and struggles 
have not yet achieved for her 
all the recognition which she 
deems to be her due.” 


Sending Mr. Bryan to Sacra- 
mento, in the opinion of many 
editors, is practically a confes- 
sion that the proposed legislation 
threatens to embroil us wit! 
Japan. The President’s position 
is regarded as peculiarly embay- 
rassing, because on the one han, 
as head of the Federal Goverr 
ment, he is responsible for the 
treaty rights of Japanese subjects 
in this country, while, on the 
other hand, he has no constitu- 
tional right to prevent the Cali- 
fornia Legislature from acting 
as it pleases in the matter. In 

’ a telegram addrest to Governor 
Johnson, he appeals ‘‘with the 
utmost confidence” to ‘‘the 
people, the Governor, and the 
Legislature of California” to 
avoid ‘‘invidious discrimination” 
which ‘‘will inevitably draw in 








lature only represents one phase 
of the rising alarm in the United States at the growth of 
large populations not akin in spirit and tradition to the original 
founders of the American nation.” Further: 
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on April 15 the Assembly passed a drastic Antialien Land Own- 
ership Bill by a vote of 60 to 15. Some of the lawmakers are 
quoted as saying that if no such law is finally passed by this 
legislature the people themselves will resort to the initiative 
to bring about the result they desire. ‘‘The people of Cali- 
fornia have become impatient of diplomacy and world politics, 
and are no longer to be denied in their imperative demand,” 
says State Senator E. S. Birdsall, author of one of the measures 
in question, who thinks that ‘‘if the Antialien Land Law went 
to the people it would pass by a vote of 3 to 1.” The two big 
propositions involved, says Senator Birdsall, are these: 


‘‘First—Have we the right to enact such legislation? If we 
have not, then the act would be automatically offset by the 
Constitution and existing treaty rights. 

‘*Second—Is this a demand by the whole people of California? 
The latest and most conclusive answer to that is the overwhelm- 
ing vote by which the Alien Land Law passed the Assembly.” 


The proposed legislation, according to the same authority, 
represents ‘‘the cool determination of American citizens of the 
West Coast to prevent the encroachment of a race problem and 
to maintain their own economic standards.”’ And in a public 
statement Governor Johnson points out that other States— 
Arizona, Washington, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and even the District of Columbia—have 
enacted laws prohibiting the ownership of land by persons in- 


eligible for citizenship, without any international disturbance — 


ensuing. He says: 


‘‘Californians are unable to understand why an act admittedly 
within the jurisdiction of the California Legislature, like the 
passage of an alien land bill, creates tumult, confusion, and 
criticism, and why this local act of undoubted right becomes an 
international question. Of course, the California Legislature 
would not attempt to contravene any treaty of the nation, nor 
to do more than has been done by the Federal Government 
itself and many other States. To say that California must do 
less, or be subjected to harsh criticism and the charge of dis- 
rupting friendly relations with foreign Powers, is to deny to 
California what has been freely accorded to every other State 
in the Union and what has never been questioned with any other 
State. 


“Our legislature is now considering an alien land bill in 

















DISTURBING THE EQUILIBRIUM. 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennesseean. 


general language and not discriminatory. If terms are used 
which are claimed to be discriminatory, those very terms long 
since were made so by many enactments and by the laws of 
the nation itself. Broadly speaking, many States have en- 
deavored to prevent the ownership of land by those ineligible 





May 3, 1918 


to citizenship. The power to pass such laws is conceded, but 
immediately upon the exercise of this power. by a great sover- 
eign State, a remarkable and inexplicable outcry is heard all 
over the land and in other lands as well 














ELDER STATESMAN.—"S-s-s-s-h. Here’s where I go through 
his clothes forsome ‘more taxes.” 


—Patrick inthe New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


out for attack when it is exercising the same right that has been 
exercised by so many States and by the United States itself? 
‘Japan, until 1910, had an absolute law against alien owner- 
ship, and in effect has it yet. What the United States Govern- 
ment has done, what has been done by many States of the 
Union, what has been done by Japan, all of which admittedly 
has been done in pursuance of unquestioned power and un- 
doubted right—is now attempted to be done by the State of 
California, and no reason can logically exist for hysteria, for 


sundering friendly relations with any Power, or for offense and — 


threats by any nation.” 


The treaty rights which are supposed to be threatened by 
California’s attitude are thus set forth in Article I of the treaty 
of 1911 between the United States and Japan: 


“The citizens or subjects of each of the high contracting 
parties shall have liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the ter- 
ritories of the other to carry on trade, wholesale and retail, to 
own or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, 
and shops, to employ agents of their choice, to lease land for 
residential and commercial purposes, and generally to do any- 
thing incident to or necessary for trade upon the same terms as 
native citizens or subjects, submitting themselves to the laws 
and regulations there established.”’ 


Since Article VI of the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that “treaties made ... under the authority of the 
United States shall be the supreme law of the land .. . any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding,” the question here seems to be one. of inter- 
pretation. Nothing in the Japanese treaty of 1911, says a 
writer in the New York Evening Post, seems directly to forbid 
the enactment by any State of laws prohibiting alien ownership 
of farms, or limiting the expressly permitted leases of land to 
the purposes of residence and commerce, excluding those of 
agriculture; or curtailing the duration of the leases declared to 
be permissible. ‘‘ Whether the terms ‘commerce,’ ‘manufac- 
tories,’ and ‘shops,’ will be held by the courts to include any 
of the activities of agriculture is a question for the future,’ he 
adds. 

The census of 1910 showed that there were then 41,356 Jap- 
anese in California, in a total population of 2,377,549. Wash- 
ington and Oregon brought the number in the Pacific Coast 
States up to 57,703. According to many authorities the number 
has not appreciably increased since that time, because Japan has 
put a check on her coolie emigration to this country. Accord- 
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ing to Mr. Kiyoshi Kawakami, a Japanese writer living in this 
country, the facts and figures in the case by no means justify 
the alarmist note sounded by certain Californians. In a letter 
to the New York Times he says: 


‘ “Tt is more than twenty years since Japanese began to be 
interested in agriculture in California, and yet farm lands now 
owned by them total but 17,000 acres. In a State with 12,000,- 
000 acres of agricultural lands 17,000 acres owned by Japanese 
are but a negligible quantity. 

“Those sections of California in which Japanese have been 
chiefly activein farming are the San Joaquin and the Sacramento 
Valleys. The northern half of the San Joaquin Valley, unlike 
the coast regions of the State, is noted for its rigorous winters 
and scorching summers. Because of this inclement climate the 
development of the country was long delayed. The Sacramento 
Valley and the southern part of the San Joaquin Valley consist 
mostly of lowlands, always damp and often inundated. This 
section was therefore long regarded as unhealthful, and was 
shunned by most immigrants. It was the Japanese who opened 
these regions at the invitation of California. He braved the 
heat and cold of the Northern San Joaquin Valley, and has con- 
verted it into a thriving fruit country, famous for its raisins and 
wines. He worked upon the unsanitary farms on the lower 
reaches of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Rivers, and has 
made the country rich with onions, potatoes, beans, and fruits. 
Yet for this great contribution what has the Japanese received? 
Only 17,000 acres of land—8,000 acres in the Northern San 
Joaquin Valley, 7,000 in the Southern San Joaquin Valley, and 
2,000 in the Sacramento Valley. The two great valleys are in 
themselves an empire, containing some 37,456 square miles of 
arable lands. If we may judge the future of the Japanese farm- 
ers in California from what they have achieved in the past twenty 
years, it seems not even the remotest possibility that they should 
become a ‘menace’ to the agricultural interest of the State....... 

‘Besides the land owned by the Japanese, there are some 
170,000 acres rented by them. Because of the increasing dif- 
ficulty experienced in securing labor, landowners in California 
find it more convenient to rent their farms to Japanese, whom 
they regard as the most desirable tenants on account of their 
industry, reliability, and steadiness. As tenant farmers the 
Japanese have become an important factor in the agriculture 
of California, but it is highly improbable that they will attain as 
important a position as landowners. The pride of land is high 
and is growing higher, and the American or white landowners 
are not willing to sell their holdings.” : 
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UP TO HIS OLD TRICKS. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


Another Japanese, himself a landowner in California, also 
testifies that most of the little land owned by Japanese there was 
originally so poor that the native farmers did not attempt to 
cultivate it. To a representative of the New York World he 
says: 
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‘Florence, Cal., is a very good example. Nobody tried 
farming in Florence before the Japanese went there. And it 
is a sandy land. The Japanese made it one of the best straw- 
berry-producing lands in the whole State. And by the effort of 

















Copyrighted by the Philadelphia Inquirer Co. 
ALL READY IN THE EVENT OF POSSIBLE HOSTILITIES. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


the Japanese farmers the land value advanced as much as 
ten times.” 


The other side of the picture, however, is thus portrayed by 
V.S.McClatehy, proprietor of the Sacramento Bee, who describes 
the Japanese in California as land-grabbers, who have a sys- 
tematic and effective method of driving the native farmers off 
the land: 


“They take charge of entire communities by methods of 
gradually displacing native-born Americans.. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of an orchard. Japanese labor drives out all 
other labor, as the Japs will work for less money. Then, when 
there is no other labor, they will refuse to work unless given a 
Tease of the orchard. Later they may force a sale of the orchard 
to them in the same manner. As soon as the Japanese become 
owners the surrounding property is no longer desirable. 

“The entire strawberry district of Florin, Sacramento County, 
is now in the hands of the Japanese, and it was acquired in just 
this way. They have actually forced out the whites. 

‘‘We understand the danger, and you Eastern people do not. 
You would do what California is doing if you were placed in the 


. same position. ..... 


“Tt isn’t only in strawberries. It’s in potatoes, and in prunes, 
and in oranges. All the way from Oroville to San Diego the 
Japanese are forcing the issue. They have seized the Vaca 
Valley, which is the richest valley in the State and the earliest 
to reach the market with spring vegetables. Once they get 
a hold in a neighborhood, they make it as obnoxious as possible 
for white owners who cling to their land. Land values all 
around them fall rapidly, and no laborers are to be had for white 
men’s farms.” 


“California is not rabid against Japan, but it has learned 
that Japanese and white men can not live successfully side by 
side,’ says another journalist, with first-hand knowledge of the 
situation. California is right, insists Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American, because ‘‘the Japanese would not make good citizens 
and do not made good residents.” So, too, thinks the Balti- 
more American. The Tokyo Government, thinks the Detroit 
Free Press, ‘‘lacks ground for even a formal protest,” and The 
News of the same Michigan city advises us to ignore Japan’s 
‘bluff.’ Another outside paper that believes the Nipponese 
land invasion to be a serious menace to the white man’s 
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agricultural future on the Pacific Coast is the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, in which we read: : 


‘‘The unwillingness of the States west of the Rocky Mountains 
to permit unrestricted immigration of Japanese or other Asiatics 
is too deep-seated to be overcome by any pressure that the 
eastern half of the country may be able to bring, and the sooner 
the Japanese realize this fact the better. Greatly elated by the 
easy victory won over Russia, in a war which the latter Power 
had to wage 6,000 miles away from its home base, the Japanese 
are deluding themselves with the notion that they can as easily 
defeat any other country. Knowing the practically defenseless 
state of the Philippines, they imagine that this country can be 
frightened into according them the same rights of residence and 
property ownerships as are freely accorded to Europeans, hence 
they are disposed to be bumptious and threatening. 

‘‘Our Government would make a serious blunder did it permit 
itself to be swerved a single hair’s breadth from its traditional 
policy toward. all Orientals by any amount of bluster that the 
Japanese may indulge in. The American people do not desire 
Oriental immigration or citizens of Asiatic birth, and no govern- 
ment would dare to disregard this popular mandate.”’ 


Native Californian farmers have assured their Assemblymen 
that ‘“‘the Japs will do more harm if left alone to the property 
owners of California than all the scale, white-fly, or blight com- 
bined.”” Yet the Pacific Coast papers, curiously enough, are 
for the most part ignoring this burning topic in their editorial 
columns. The San Diego Union, it is true, remarks quietly that 
the Legislature must not be influenced by outside pressure or 
hysteria, but must ‘‘determine what is right and expedient and 
act accordingly.”” Even such commercial arguments as that the 
pending legislation would hurt the San Francisco Exposition and 
cripple the Pacific Coast’s Oriental trade, it adds, are relatively 
unimportant and beside the mark. To the San Francisco Post 
and Chronicle, however, these arguments seem more substantial. 
If the California Legislature embroils the whole nation with 
Japan, warns The Post, the other States may refuse to partici- 
pate in the fair. It admits, however, that while antialien legis- 
lation should be avoided at this session, ‘‘it may be ultimately 
advisable.” And The Chronicle remarks: 


‘The fact is that this boycotting business can work both ways. 
‘‘And if California insists on boycotting aliens, its people may 


expect with perfect confidence a return boycott which will make 
us squirm.” 


The same paper declares that ‘‘ the Japanese population among 
us is not increasing or likely to increase, and the number now here 
is not large enough seriously to affect any interest.””’ Even more 
outspoken in its condemnation of the alien land laws is the Los 
Angeles Times, which urges the legislature to ‘‘go home at 
once”’ before it ‘‘ bankrupts the State, destroys its credit, closes 
its factories, ruins its farmers, deprives its workers of their jobs, 
pensions mothers-in-law, involves the nation in a war with 
Japan, and makes California an object of derision from Bangor 
to New Orleans.”’ ‘‘If California insists on her right to legislate 
against the Japanese,”’ remarks the Portland Oregonian, ‘‘ then if 
any fighting shall result, let California do it, while the other 
States look on.” ‘‘It is time for California to realize that it is 
part of the United States—a fact involving responsibilities as well 
as privileges,’ admonishes the Chicago Tribune. ‘‘We believe 
out our way that California’s proposed anti-Japanese legislation 
is unnecessary and unfair,”’ says Mr. Hilton W. Brown, general 
manager of the Indianapolis News. ‘‘There might be some 
consolation in a war with Japan; California would probably get 
Vv hat is coming to it,”” remarks the Cleveland Leader sardonically. 
And the Florida Times-Union remarks gloomily: ‘‘It seems not 
et all improbable that California will force the United States 
into a war with Japan for a cause for which not 10 per cent. of 
the people of this country feel any sympathy.” 

Altogether, thinks the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Japanese 
issue confronts the Wilson Administration with a more formid- 
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able aspect than it wore when encountered by either President 
Roosevelt or President Taft; and in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
we read: 


“Tt must be hoped, and it may fairly be supposed, that some 
way will be found of ‘saving the face’ of the Japanese and of 
allaying their irritation, but no student of the situation can doubt 
that it contains the seeds of an irrepressible conflict which is 
certain sooner or later to oceur and which may be precipitated 
when it is least looked for.”’ 





THE CAPTURE OF SCUTARI 


HATEVER PERIL to the peace of Europe may come 
W from Montenegro’s capture of Scutari in defiance of 
the Powers, the American press, at least, feel no 
hesitation in expressing their frank admiration for the doughty 
mountaineers and their king. America was represented in the 
trenches before Scutari by ‘‘whole battalions of American rifle- 
men’’—Montenegrins living here who went home for the war— 
says one well-informed writer, and all the Allies, in fact, were 
heavily reenforced from this country. With our recruits went 
our sympathies, it would seem. King Nicholas comes in for 
many warm tributes. ‘‘We have merely retaken our own,” he 
said after therecapture of the town the Turks took before Colum- 
bus discovered America, ‘‘and we will hold Scutari against the 
Powers as courageously as we fought against the Turks.” In 
February he said to a New York World correspondent: 


‘‘T and my subjects are determined to take Scutari and to 
keep it. I am an old man and this has been my life’s object. 
Scutari was ours before the Turks took it from us by force of 
numbers 300 years ago. Scutari will be my capital in the future. 

‘‘If the great Powers try to prevent us from taking Scutari— 
and keeping it—we shall resist so long as one Montenegrin re- 
mains to fight. So if they do try, a European war is unavoidable.” 


Austria may compel Nicholas to give up his prize, but the 


feeling of his people may be judged from these words of ex- 
Premier Miyuskovitch, printed in the Paris Matin: 


‘*We are now told that Austria intends to take it from us. If 
Europe permits her to do this she will have to take it over the 
dead bodies of all our male population. It would not be possible 
for King Nicholas, even if he were willing, to bow before the de- 
cision of the Powers; the Montenegrin people and army would 
oppose such a course as one man. 

‘‘Let the public opinion of Europe judge between the attitude 


of our poor little country and that of the six great European 
Powers.” 


The defiance of all Europe by this handful of Balkan high- 
landers brings the following praise from the New York Tribune: 


‘*It has been a spectacle for gods and men to see the embattled 
fleets of the great Powers alined in the Adriatic blockading the 
Montenegrin coast, dictating the raising of the siege of Scutari 
and threatening dire penalties if the mandate were not obeyed; 
while Nicholas and his troops on the rocky heights above have 
ignored them and only persisted the more resolutely in siege and 
storm. Why not, indeed? Why had not the Montenegrins the 


same right to take Scutari, if they could, that the Germans had . 


to take Metz, or the Japanese Port Arthur? Their right was 
the more confirmed because it was known that the only reason 
for disputing it was Austria’s sordid desire to keep Montenegro 
and Servia crippled and hampered by maintaining an Austro- 
Albanian fortress on the very frontier of the mountain state. 
‘‘Now, having achieved his splendid undertaking, suppose that 
Nicholas says with MacMahon, ‘here I am; here I stay’? What 
will the Powers do about it? Will the Concert of Europe go to 
war against a state with only two-thirds the area of Connecticut, 
and with less than afourth of the latter’s population, to coerce 
it into the relinquishment of one of the most primary and funda- 
mental rights of states, its title to which it has established with a 
sacrifice and a heroism seldom paralleled in history? We should 
greatly doubt if all or a majority of the great Powers would thus 


play the subservient monkey for the raking out of Hapsburg 
chestnuts.”’ 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S “NEW FREEDOM” 


MID THE CRASH of precedents that are being broken 
A these days, observes the New York Tribune, ‘‘the 
ancient rule that ‘little Vice-Presidents should be seen 
and not heard’ very properly goes down with the rest.”” And as 
Mr. Marshall releases himself from his self-imposed sentence to 
“four years of silence’’ he perhaps considers himself as much of 
an authority on ‘“‘The New Freedom” as another. But, to use 
the Louisville Courier-Journal’s phrase, the leading Eastern news- 
papers have ‘‘come down like a thousand o’ brick’’ upon the 
Vice-President’s recent observations on wealth. Mr. Marshall, 
at the New York Jefferson Day dinner and on several occasions 
later, warned rich men that the growing discontent among the 
poor might have serious consequences, that ‘“‘hunger and a 
longing for happiness are abroad in the land,” and that property 
rights are growing less sacred in the opinion of the multitude. 
This ‘‘going about the country outdoing Cassandra, Jeremiah, 
and Theodore in foretelling evil,’’ occasioned much grave shaking 
of heads in metropolitan sanctums, and the New York Times and 
Journal of Commerce have been telling their readers what a drea1- 
ful calamity it would be ‘‘if there should be a vacancy in ths 
Presidential office before the present term is over.” ‘The 
Progressive Evening Mail calls him a demagog and a ‘‘defamer 
of the American people.’’ And an organ of Mr. Marshall’s own 
pazty, The World, declares that for him ‘‘to give free rein to his 
tongue to no purpose but to stir up unnecessary class hatred is 
to render a great disservice to his party and the Admin- 
istration.” 
But down in Louisville, Kentucky, such remarks from the New 
York papers are read with a smile by Colonel Watterson, and in 
a Courier-Journal editorial he ventures to surmise— 


“that the Vice-President had no more thought of stirring up 
class hatred than the senior Senator from New York had last 
December when, addressing the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, he told them that half the world believes them a lot 
of thieves.” 


So, too, we find Mr. Marshall protesting that he has said noth- 
ing new or revolutionary, that men like E. H. Gary and Wayne 
MacVeagh have said the same things, in stronger language. In 
his Jefferson Day address the Vice-President asked ‘‘ thoughtless 
rich men” to consider what would happen should the ‘‘have- 
nots’ decide to make common cause against the “‘haves.” He 
continued: 


‘*Suppose a Governor and a General Assembly in the State of 
New York should repeal the statute of descents for real and 
personal property and the statute with reference to the making 


of wills, on their death how much vested interest would any | 


relative have in the property which fell from their nerveless hands 
at the hour of dissolution? The right to inherit and the right to 
devise are neither inherent nor constitutional, but on the contrary 
they are simply privileges given by the State to its citizens. 

‘“‘Let backward-looking and inward-looking .men read the 
returns of the last election. Let them put on masks, go down into 
the East Side and hear what people are saying about them. Let 
them not close their eyes and dream that what has been forever 
willbe... .... 

“The belief that there is an unequal distribution of wealth in 
this country has been supplemented by the belief that much of 
it has been obtained through special privilege, that it did not 
come by labor, skill, industry, barter, or trade, but through 
watered stocks and bonds, through corners on commodities, 
through corruption of legislatures, through the sale of impure 
foodstuffs, through wrecking railroads, through all the devices 
known to man whereby the law is not abrogated but chloro- 
formed....... ° 

“The backward-looking and inward-looking men may be able 
to temporarily check the onward movement of the forward- 
looking men, but if they do it will be an unwise interference and 
may result either in a paternalistic system of government which 
can only endure upon the basis of ignorance and serfdom or in 
a socialistic system which will destroy both the opportunity and 
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desire of man to exercise in the fullest capacity his natural and 
acquired endowments.” 


Most of the explanations which Vice-President Marshall has 
made in reply to his critics are reassertions of these statements, 
with constant emphasis on their being not personal opinions, but 
a “fair presentation” of the trend of public thought. Mr. 
Marshall does not believe in socialism. He merely suggests 
‘the folly of educating people, enlarging their views of life and 
teaching them to enjoy good things and then foreclosing the 
door of opportunity upon them so that they cannot enjoy life 











INSOMNIA. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


and obtain those good things.” Two further declarations of 
the Vice-President may be noted, the truth of the first being 
generally denied by conservative dailies, the second being 
chosen by a Socialist editor as containing the essence of the 
Marshall speeches: 


‘‘Men of judgment have exprest to me the opinion that were 
a vote to be taken on the proposition that all estates over $100,000 
revert to the State upon the death of the owner—the $100,000 
being exempt—it would be carried two to one.” 

‘‘One man in my State told me that he had $100,000 and was 
about to set up in a business that was controlled largely by a 
trust and that he was warned not to proceed. He had figured 
out the amount that would be needed for his plant, how much 
his raw material would cost and what labor could be had. One 
of his own friends told him he had better not go on; the trust 
would drive him out of business.” 


Mr. Marshall’s ideas on inheritance are seriously discust by a 
number of editors. Some agree that the right to devise and 
inherit is a mere privilege, which can be taken away by the 
State at will; others, with the New York World, say that it is 
“‘as much a right and no more a privilege than the right to hold 
property while living.” The New York Sun and the Houston 
Post argue that such reversion to the State as Mr. Marshall 
speaks of would destroy all incentive to accumulation and 
“annihilate human enterprise.” Tho it agrees with Vice- 
President Marshall as to the increase in socialistic and ultra- 
radical sentiment, the Atlanta Constitution does not share h-3 
fear of the coming dominance of socialism. It reasons ‘‘th2‘ 
‘big business’ is already awaking and carrying out the theor, 
of Vice-President Marshall by acquiring a very healthy cor- 
science” and that “the needed reforms and readjustments in 
this country will come, not by socialism or even an approach of 
it, but through rich and poor, high and low, working together 
through the established political forms already at their disposal.” 

But Socialist papers like the New York Call and St. Louis 
Labor reply that the reform will come through the triumph of 
socialism, for tho the Vico-President is opposed to socialism, a 
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THE ANXIOUS SEAT. 
—Murphy in the San Francisco Call. 





‘* PRISONER, HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SAY BEFORE SENTENCE IS PASSED ?” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


SAD FATE OF OUR “BEST TARIFF.” 


million voters ‘‘are sternly set for it.”” And the St. Louis paper 
rather pities Mr. Marshall and sees only futility in his ‘‘ery of 
despair”’— 


“In going to New York and making his sensational speech 
there, Vice-President Marshall thought he could whip the lions 
of capitalism into line and permit the Wilson Administration to 
carry out some of its campaign promises. However, the lions 
of capitalism will not even get up in their den and take notice 
of Mr. Marshall. They will have a smile of pity for him.” 





THE TARIFF AND THE COST OF LIVING 


"| \HE CHIEF CONCERN of the Democratic tariff re- 
visers, according to Mr. Underwood, is to lighten the 
burden of the consumer, and it seems to the New York 

World (Dem.) that ‘‘a tariff debate which promises to end in 

real benefits to the consumer is a novelty to the present genera- 

tion.”” Whether the new schedules will actually bring any 
relief, however, the future alone will tell. Protectionists have 
their doubts about it. The feeling of the New York Press 

(Prog.), for instance, is that ‘“‘we should rather have all the 

American people employed and able, out of their wages, to buy 

their bread and butter, high cost or low cost, than for a part of 

them to be at work and getting their bread and butter for less 
than before, with another part out of work and getting no bread 
and butter at all.” But the Washington correspondent of 
another Progressive daily, the Chicago Tribune, looking over 
the result of Democratic labors, asserts, without reservation, 
that the ‘‘free market basket” is provided beyond question by 
the Wilson-Underwood Tariff Bill. President Wilson’s insis- 
tence upon future free sugar and present free wool is considered 
due to his concern over the cost of living. He is said to believe 
that the consumer will feel the sugar tariff reduction at once, 
and free wool is thought by many friends of the bill to mean 
cheaper clothes and cheaper blankets in a few months, altho 
these statements are not accepted by many authorities con- 
nected with the production of the articles concerned. Sugar is 
not alone among the foods which are to be made cheaper. There 
have been “‘free breakfast tables” in previous tariff bills, but 

Mr. John Callan O’Laughlin, who represents the Chicago Tri- 

bune in the capital, finds after an examination of the agricultural 


schedules ‘‘that the American citizen hereafter can eat for break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner food which will not bear a cent of duty.” 
Just as an indication of what he means he mentions several ar- 
ticles taxed under the existing Payne Tariff, but now to go on 
the free list. There is oatmeal, which, he says, 


‘under the existing law pays a duty of 1 cent a pound; bacon and 
hams, 4 cents a pound; fresh meats, 25 per cent. ad valorem; 
milk, 2 cents a gallon; cream, 5 cents a gallon; condensed milk, 
2 cents a pound; potatoes, 25 cents a bushel of 60 pounds; lard, 
1% cents a pound; corn, 15 cents a bushel of 56 pounds; corn- 
meal, 40 cents a hundred pounds.” 


Then there is the list of grains upon which the duties are cut 
down, and the fruits and nuts which are likewise affected. The 
lemon duty, for instance, is reduced from 69 to 24 per cent. 
Other important food articles to which Mr. O’Laughlin calls 
Chicago consumers’ attention are the following, which will 
now pay only about half the present duties: Macaroni, butter 
and cheese, beans, beets, pickles, eggs, honey, peas, poultry, and 
vinegar. 

Now, among the Democrats who will support the bill are 
many members who must face disappointed constituents in- 
terested in industries likely to be unfavorably: affected. But 
their point of view, says Chairman Underwood, in his speech 
introducing the measure bearing his name, has hitherto been 
national. To quote certain notable paragraphs from the Mew 
York Journal of Commerce’s report of this authoritative utter- 
ance, which the New York World calls by far the ablest ever 
delivered by Mr. Underwood: 


“The real question we have to contend with is the rights and 
interests of the consumer, the mass of the people. The rights 
of the manufacturers are secondary to the rights of the great 
American consuming public. 

‘*Now the main reason why a revision of these customs duties 
was demanded was because of the increased cost of living since 
the passage of the Dingley Law. All commodities have in- 
creased an average of 46 per cent. since the passage of the Ding- 
ley Law. It would be unfair to say that the whole increase is 
due to the tariff, but it is fair to say that the greater proportion 
of increase has grown out of abnormal protection. 

““T want to say that tho we have reduced the tariff in favor 
of the consumer, it would be unfair to say that it will immedi- 
ately reduce the cost to the consumer. But there is one law 
we can point to—the law of supply and demand. Retailers 
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“TOSS IT ABOARD, HAVEN'T TIME TO STOP.” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 
OPPOSITE 


, 


have goods on their shelves bought under protection duties. 
The merchant will not buy more goods until he has sold these. 
But'I do believe that when the present stocks of goods are sold 
and this bill becomes effective, the American people will receive 
a real reduction in the necessities of life. 

“The ery has always been made when an attempt is made to 
reduce duties that it will impair industries. The greatest im- 
pairments of industries have been the shackles of protection, 
fastened like barnacles to the ship of industry. This has pre- 
vented our merchants from going abroad with their wares. It 
has stifled energy; it has put a premium on incompetency. We 
find that industries highly protected are running with equip- 
ment sixty years old. These enterprises are running uneconom- 
ically, and are asking the American people to pay them tribute 
on their ancient factories.” 


‘In the report of the Ways and Means Committee, presented 
with the Underwood Bill, the old tariff system is characterized, 
according to the New York World’s summary, as ‘‘the basis 
upon which many economically impossible combinations have 
been constructed” and these combinations along with many . 
collateral causes have brought about an artificial inflation of 
prices, while the consumer has been paying ‘‘an unjust and 
improper tax.’’ The passage of the Democratic measure means 
not only a new basis of taxation, ‘‘an altogether new fiscal sys- 
tem,’”’ but likewise ‘‘a reduction in the cost of living that will 
come gradually, but surely, as the new economic era asserts 
itself.” With this report are published certain figures upon 
which some of the foregoing statements from Mr. Underwood 
are apparently based. As The World summarizes them: 


“There has been an increase of 93.2 in the wholesale price 
of farm products between 1897 [the year of the Dingley Tariff] 
and 1913; food has increased 46 per cent., clothing 35, metals 
and implements 48, drugs and chemicals 23, house-furnishing 
goods 24, miscellaneous 44 per cent. The average increase in 
all commodities has been 46.7 per cent. ; 

“Then follows a list of 226 trusts which were formed in these 
years, with a list of the number of plants controlled and their 
capitalization.” 


The debate over sugar and wool hinges on the question 
whether the gain to the consumer is sufficient to outweigh the 
loss to the producer. Upholders of each end of the argument 
were quoted in these columns last week. In both cases it is 
generally acknowledged that the price of the raw material will 
drop. But will the difference simply swell the pockets of the 








BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 
—Richards in the Philadelphia North American. 


VIEWS OF THE NEW TARIFF. 


manufacturer and the dealer, or will it, at least in part, be re- 
flected in our grocery and clothing bills? This must be left to 
the further discussion which is bound to come in Congress and 
in the press before the Underwood Bill reaches President Wilson. 
But just to show how far apart the debaters are, we first quote 


.a Southern Democratic editor, then a sugar trade authority. 


Taking as correct the New York Globe’s (Ind.) estimate that 
free sugar and free wool together ‘‘ theoretically mean a reduc- 
tion of $2.20 per capita in the annual cost of living,’ the Macon 
Telegraph remarks that 


‘‘a poor struggling family of five would save $8 on sugar and 
$3 on wool, or $11 annually, and would welcome the opportu- ~ 
nity. And a saving of $198,000,000 annually by the American 
people as a whole is not a trifling matter.” 


But Mr. Truman G. Palmer, who is secretary of the United 
States Sugar Beet Industry, says in concluding a statement 
printed in the New York Herald: 


‘‘Those who figure that the refiners advocate free sugar for 
the purpose of giving the people cheaper sugar are counting 
without their host. While free sugar would give the refiners 
the power to reduce prices to a lower figure than could be met 
by the domestic producers, this power need be exercised only 
long enough to drive the home producers out of business, when 
the refiners, having gained their coveted monopoly, could sell 
sugar at the old price and pocket the extra $52,000,000 a year, 
which now helps to run the Federal Government.” 


There are certain other ‘‘vulnerable spots” in the Under- 
wood Bill which seem ‘‘quite indefensible” to the New York 
Journal of Commerce. This paper objects to ‘‘the discrimina- 
tion against foreign shipping or the disguised subsidy to Amer- 
ican shipping, concealed in the proposed ‘discount’ of 5 per 
cent. on all duties upon goods imported in vessels built in the 
United States and owned wholly by its citizens.’”’ But the aver- 
age reader, perhaps, will have more interest in The Journal of 
Commerce’s protest against ‘‘retaining duties on certain grains: 
including wheat, oats, and buckwheat, and removing them en- 
tirely from the cereal food products derived from these gaits.” 
This, it argues, will hurt our millers, ‘‘will be of no benefit to 
American farmers, and the duty on wheat and oats will add to 
the cost of cereal foods as surely as if it were levied directly 
upon them.” 
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WHAT THE RAILWAY FIREMEN WIN 


IGHER WAGES and better working conditions are 
assured by the award of the board of arbitration in 
the dispute between the fifty-four Eastern railroads and 

their 31,000 firemen. ‘‘It is the most important labor dispute 
ever arbitrated under the Erdman Act,” says the Evening Sun, 
which has nothing but admiration for the settlement of labor 
disputes in this orderly process. The fact that the board’s 
decision, favorable as it is to the firemen, is also. unanimous, 
incites this newspaper to point out the lesson of the folly and 
waste of strikes as against the fair and intelligent conduct of 
matters debatable before the arbitration board as a court of last 
resort. The public has been saved the privation and loss that 
must have resulted from a strike on all the railway lines of the 
East. The roads and their employees have just so much more 
to their credit in wages and dividends; and the good example 
of such a termination to a most serious dispute has ‘‘a value 
hardly to be exaggerated.” 

The three members of the board, Judge W. L. Chambers, 
Vice-President W. W. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and Vice-President Albert Phillips, of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, are unanimous in a decision that 
affects more than one-fourth of the total railroad mileage of the 
United States. Besides an increase in the daily wage of firemen, 
the award establishes a uniform scale of wage for the same class 
of workmen on all the roads involved in the case. The award 
takes effect from May 4, 1913, altho the firemen’s demand was 
that it should be made retroactive, as df date July 1, 1912. 

Estimates of the actual increase in the wage scale of the 
firemen vary. The New York World quotes ex-Judge Cham- 
bers, Chairman of the Arbitration Board, as placing it at ‘‘an 
average estimated at 6 to 12 per cent,” and the same news- 
paper relates that ‘‘a prominent Pennsylvania Railroad official, 
after going over the award, said he did not believe the net flat 
rate wage advance would exceed an average of 8 per cent., and 
might not exceed 6 per cent.” 

The New York Evening Post cites an estimate of $4,000,000 
increase in annual expenses to the roads, about the same amount 
as was entailed by the engineers’ strike, and it hints that the 
public will be asked to foot the bill: 


‘‘Whether these incidents are to be followed by similar move- 
ments affecting other departments of the railway service is a 
question for the future; but in any case the idea of a revision 
of railway rates to correspond to increased expenses, prominently 
put forward a couple of years ago and checked by the vigorous 
interposition of Attorney-General Wickersham, can hardly fail 
to be suggested afresh by these developments.” 
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A similar idea is put forward by the New York Sun, which 
brings up and dismisses other sources of revenue as impracticable 
and concludes that: 


‘Increased rates, putting on the public the new burden, are 
the sole refuge of the railroads, and the necessity for these will 
soon be apparent even to the shipping community itself.” 


Yet public sympathy, notes the New York Times, seems 
to be with the men who have acquired a “habit of victory,” 
while ‘he railroads have acquired a “‘habit of defeat.” So that— 


“It would seem that the increase of wages must go on until 
public opinion changes through an alteration of the point of view 
developed by the demonstration of the effect upon users of 
railways. In that case the railway outlook is disturbing, unless 
perhaps these awards by public bodies may supply a basis for 
advancing rates.” 


Some new method of settling these disputes is needed, thinks 
the New York Journal of Commerce, which criticizes the arty 
tration system sharply: 


‘‘The awards are determined by expediency rather than jus- 
tice or equity, and are the fruit of coercion rather than a sense 
of right. There is agreement to abide by the decision for a fixt 
period, but nothing is finally settled. Trouble is not perma- 
nently averted. There is need of a system of proceeding more 
judicial in character and more authoritative in effect, where the 
parties will have an equal chance for justice and the rights and 
interests of the public will be auly regarded.” 


‘‘Amend the Erdman Act,” says the New York World, and 
gives its reason: 


“Tt is absurd that arbitrators should be named in any such 
case because of their personal bias. Yet that is exactly the 
situation which the Erdman Act creates by giving to each side 
the selection of one member of the arbitration commission. It 
is not reasonable that the balance of power should lie in the 
hands of a single individual who must resist the pressure borne 
upon him by the opposing interests of his associates.” 


Emendation is suggested, too, by the New York Tribune: 


‘Arbitration is a long and costly process. It should not be 
necessary to repeat it ina year. Nor should the public be suc- 
jected to the uncertainties arising from disputes between the 
public carriers and their employees every twelve months, as is 
now possible. An award should be made binding for at least 
three years.” 


The statement of President Carter, of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, by telegraph to the New 
York Tribune, may be cited as the judgment of that organiza- 
tion on the award: 


‘‘The decision is a fair one, and perhaps the increase in wages. 
is as great as could be expected under arbitration.” 





TOPICS 


TALK about the eternal fitness of things, Japan’s new minister of finance 
is Baron Takah-cashi.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

ANOTHER strange event must be chronicled for 1913. A president of 
Honduras has died a natural death.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

PERHAPS Mr. Carnegie could be persuaded to build embassy and legation 
buildings for our frugal government.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 

Mr. HAMMERSTEIN wants to give opera again. Possibly he could be 
persuaded to accept an Ambassadorship.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Woman's place in the world seems to have been fixt by the suffrage 
movement. It’s on the first page.—Detroit News. 

As interpreted by the Democratic party free wool means more clothes 
for New York and less food for Wyoming.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

IT would be less of a joke to any American State in stirring up war if 
it had to do all the fighting itself—New York World. 

In Paris a newspaper is being printed on thin sheets of dough, so that 
it can be eaten after it has been read. Evidently the real Literary Digest. 
—Charleston News and Courier. 


So far, all that Colonel Harvey and Coloncl Watterson have got out 
of the new Administration are some new pictures for their papers, and some 
fresh texts for editorials.—Dallas News. 


IN BRIEF 


PRESIDENT HUERTA says that Mexico “will soon settle down to its 
normal condition.’’ Is the prospect as bad as that?—New York Mail. 

Ir must be rather disconcerting to Democracy to have the tariff bill 
indorsed so enthusiastically by Europe.—Boston Transcript. j 

PRESIDENT WILSON has a remarkable memory. He is still. kecping in 
mind the promises he made six months back.—Buffalo Enquirer. 

Ir the militants scorn roast beef, how can they be expected to have any 
respect for the Bank of England?—New York Tribune. 

OF course, President Wilson is the man who put the dent in precedent.— 
Greenwood Journal. 

New YORK understands her own needs. Her new court-house will be 
the largest in the world.—Bositon Herald. 

REvIsInG the tariff may not make living cheaper, but it makes life more 
interesting.— Washington Star. 

Ir will go hard with Post-Impressionism, now that the National Child 
Labor Committee is aroused.—New York Tribune. 


ONE feature of this wool schedule is that it may make it somewhat less _ 


profitable for wolves to deal in sheep’s clothing.—Hartford Times. 


ONE harmless summer amusement seems destined to be that Pad pre- 
dicting the death of the Progressive party.—Toledo Blade. 
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of the new Tariff Bill have led us to look for. Predic- 
tions that our factories will emigrate to England would 
make a strong article, but the English papers are not making 
any such forecasts. Instead, we find the expectation voiced 
by some that lower tariffs will turn America into a great exporting 
country, threatening Britain’s 


N: SUCH JOY is apparent in the English press as critics 


ENGLAND ON OUR NEW TARIFF BILL 











This opinion is shared by the London Saturday Review, which 
gives a long account of the provisions and tendency of the bill, 
and proceeds: 

‘*How about foreign competition? What will be the effect of 
the lower tariffs on European trade, and on Canada, the West 


Indies, and Australia? So far as this country is concerned we 
are not sanguine that any ma- 





place in the world’s trade. One 
of the most eminent economists 
in England is Mr. L. G. Chiozza 
Money, M.P., who has had much 
influence in reforming the Board 
of Trade Returns and is a prolific 
writer on economics. He con- 
tributes an article to the London 
Daily News in which he bids the 
free-traders to moderate their 
transports over the Underwood 
Bill. Thus we read: 
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terial advantage will accrue to 
our trade. Formerly the tariff 
was excessive; the reductions will 
still leave it effective to bar any 
considerable increase in our ex- 
ports of ‘manufactures. The 
drastic cuts in the wool schedule 
may stimulate some new trade 
from the Bradford area; but 
when we note that the largest 
reductions are to be made in the 
yarns, and progressively smaller 
reductions in the more fully fin- 
ished categories of manufactured 
cloths, there is some reason to fear 
that, as with Germany, an in- 
creased importation of yarns may 
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people hastily jumping to the 
conclusion that America’s move 
toward free trade is a magnifi- 
cent thing for British exporters. 
It is a conclusion of a very crude 
character, and those who have arrived at it show that they do not 
understand the respective parts which British free trade and 
American high protection have played in building up British 
exports. The truth of the matter is well understood and exprest 
by Mr. Underwood, Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of Congress, in his statement which accompanied the new 
Democratic tariff. ‘The future growth of our (American) great 
industries lies beyond the seas,’ said Mr. Underwood, and he 
argues that the reformed tariff will fit the American manufacturer 
to capture the world’s markets.” 


JOHN BuLL—“ Ditto here!”’ 


England has hitherto exported twice as much as America, and 
why, -he asks. Protection has created ‘‘artificially high prices”’ 
in raw materials and manufac- 


NOT WANTED. 
Cousin JoNATHAN—‘ You're not wanted here—git!"’ 


be accompanied by a serious re- 
duction in the quantity of cloths. 
The reductions are not designed to 
aid Bradford, but New England.”’ 


Some advantage will, however, accrue to Canada, continues 
this paper: 


— Westminster Gazette (London). 


“‘Canada, on the other hand, is likely to derive much benefit 
from the proposed free importation of corn and meat, and the 
large reductions in the principal farm and forest products. The 
introduction of the new tariff is the fullest justification of Canada’s 
determined refusal two years ago to indorse the-reciprocity 
policy favored by the Laurier Government. Practically all that 
was then offered by the United States in-return for material 
concessions and political sacrifices by Canada is now offered 
free. Mr. Borden should find his position in Western Canada 
considerably strengthened by the turn events have taken; and 

in advocating his great imperial 





tured articles, so that ‘‘ America 
is handicapped in competing 
with European manufacturers.” 
The consequences of the Under- 
wood Bill are thus outlined in 
their effect on English industries: 


“Tf the new Democratic tariff 
becomes law, the handicap of the 
American exporter will be partly 
removed. Many important ma- 
terials will be put on the free list, 
and the duty on others will be 
greatly reduced. That will make 
a world of difference to American 
competition, and it will not make 








policy in that. part of the Domin- 
ion he ought.no longer to find 
himself addressing a community 
torn between conflicting emotions 
of sentiment and interest. The 
gradual reduction of the sugar 
duties may also confer great ad- 
vantage on the West Indies, tho 
it remains to be seen whether 
they can recover any of the foot- 
hold which they had. before 
1900.” 


Americans who expect the new 
tariff to lower the cost of our 
daily bread will be interested in. 








it easier, but in some cases more 
difficult, for the British manufac- 

. turer to enter the American 
market. It is perfectly true that 
in certain cases our exporters will 
find an immediate advantage, 
but let no one imagine that in 
the long run the breaking-down of the American tariff barrier, 
_if it eventually proves to be that, will help to expand British 
trade. On the contrary, regarding the markets of the world 
as a whole, the American exporter will be assisted to a larger 
of it, and we will lose part of what we should have had if 
American high protection had remain 


be too sure.”’ 


TWO SPIDERS and A FLY. 


THE Fy (who has invested capital and interest in American securities 
to avoid the British Income-Tax Spider)—‘‘ Ha ! You can’t get at me 
here—there’s no Income-Tax Spider on this side !’’ 

THE NEw DEMOCRAT SPIDER (U.S. A.)—‘‘Isn’t there? Don’t you 


this paragraph from the London 
Pall Mall Gazette: 


‘“Those who have not read the 
draft tariff carefully appear to 
have jumped to the conclusion 
that it provides for the ‘abolition 
of food taxes.’ If they look again, 
they will find that a “duty is retained upon flour against ‘all 
countries which do not themselves give free entrance to that 
commodity. In these circumstances it will take some research 
to discover where a single barrel of flour is to come from that 
can enter America free of duty even if President Wilson’s tariff 
were to pass without modification. In any circumstances the. 


— Westminster Gazetie (London). 
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conditions of the United States and of Great Britain are so 
vitally different that the question of taxing foodstuffs involves 
no common issues.” 


On President Wilson’s remark in his message about ‘‘the 
boasted genius of America’’ becoming ‘‘afraid to go out into the 
open and compete with the world,” the London Daily News 
observes: 


‘The American business men have now to face that ordeal. 
They will not surrender to the necessity without a great fight, 
but they will, we believe, be beaten, for in President Wilson 
America has discovered a man who means everything he says and 
who has won the confidence of the country. And we do not 
doubt that in the end the result will be as beneficial to industry as 
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SETTLED. 

DAME EvRoPA—‘‘You've always been the most troublesome 
boy in the school. Now go and consolidate yourself.” 

TURKEY—“ Please ma’am, what does that mean? ”’ 

DaME Evropa—‘ It means going into that corner—and stop- 
ping there!” 

[Sir Edward Grey, in the House of Commons, has exprest the 
hope that Turkey will now confine its energies to consolidating 
itself in Asia Minor.] —Punch (London). 


it will be to the American consumer. Its effect on this country 
remains to be seen. Many years ago Gladstone predicted that 
our supremacy would remain unchallenged until the United 
States adopted free trade, and that then it would be seriously 
threatened. We do not fear the competition so long as we retain 
the system that has brought us such abundant prosperity. Free 
trade is a blessing not to one country at the expense of others, 
but to all countries that share its fertilizing influence.” 


The London Chronicle sees benefits for every one in the pro- 
visions of the new bill, both in America and abroad: 


‘“‘The main feature is the enormous market which they will 
open in the United States for imports both of raw materials and 
of manufactured articles, and the great lowering which they 
must effect in the American cost of living. Wool and meat from 
Australasia, lumber from Canada, potatoes from Ireland, manu- 
factures from England—what a destroying avalanche it must 
appear to Protectionist minds. How they must tremble for the 
future of American industries! Even so when railways were in- 
vented, men trembled for the future of carts and wagons, little 
foreseeing that where the new system displaced one, it created a 
demand for a dozen. To-day with more experience behind us 


we ought to see more clearly, and realize that the freeing of 
American trade can not be at America’s expense, but that the 
stimulus given by it to world-production must be greatest of 
all in the United States themselves.” 
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TURKEY'S HOPE IN THE SLAVS 


OPE is seen by Turkey in the direction of Russia, a 
H strange quarter, in view of Russia’s supposed designs 

upon Constantinople and Asia Minor. But Turkey 
now perceives that thé Slavs, long opprest in Poland, in the 
Balkans, and in Russia itself, are rising to be the most formid- 
able race in Europe. The Slavs form a large fraction of Aus- 
tria’s population, and thus the double monarchy may be said 
to nurse a serpent in her bosom. For if the Slavs outside Aus- 
tria begin to move, the Austrian Slavs will become a domestic 
danger. Such facts are what Turkey is advised by the Ikdam 
(Constantinople) to reckon upon, and to govern herself accord- 
ingly., This is the tenor of an article entitled ‘‘Our Duty After 
Peace.” The fall of Adrianople has roused the fears and anx- 
ieties of the Ottoman Empire, and the only hope the country 
has is to save the pieces of its broken splendor and greatness, 
Hence we read in the Ikdam: 


‘The most important work before us is to consider the future 
of what is left to us. How shall we defend this little piece of 
Rumelia and our capital city? Facts, not fancies, are what we 
have to consider. The French, to counteract the power and 
influence of Germany, have adopted the policy of putting the 
Balkan peninsula under the control of the Slavic nations, 
There is no influence which can oppose the onward march of the 
Slavs. Greece is going to be Slavic, and the Albanians will 
then become Slavs too. There is now no Power for Albania to 
lean upon. Her hopes were centered on Austria. But if Aus- 
tria is weak even before Montenegro, what is to be the future of 
Albania? . 

‘“‘But Slav domination is not confined to the Balkan penin- 
sula. Besides the Hungarians and eight or ten millions of Ger- 
mans, the Austrian empire is Slav. The fact that Austria uses 
only remonstrances against Servia and Montenegro is due to 
Slavic influence, as I understand the case, that is, Austria is 
Slav. The policy of the Austrian Government is one thing; 
that of her Slav population is another. When her Slavs join 
with the Balkan Slavs, Austria can have no distinctive policy, 
and will grow weaker as time passes.” 


The great Slavic inundation, declares this writer, is to over- 
spread the Balkans and Greece. It will reach even to Constan- 
tinople. To quote his words: 


‘The people of the portions of Albania that fall to Montenegro, 
Servia, and Greece will, in five or ten years, forget their native 
tongue and their nationality. No one of those States will allow 
the Albanians to use their own language, and they will not rec- 
ognize their Albanian nationality. And so much of their coun- 
try as remains as an Albanian principality will be engulfed by 
the waves of Slavism. The same will ultimately be the caso 
with Greece, when all the rest of the Balkan peninsula is Slav.” 


No power of Turkey can cast up a dam or a levee that will 
withstand this deluge, he adds, and looks round with half de- 
spair, as he asks: : 


“In what way and how long can we defend the little portion 
of Rumelia left in our hands? It is natural that the Greeks 
have their eyes on Constantinople. But their road to it is 
longer and less safe than that of the Slavs, who can reach Stam- 
boul quickly from the Rumelian side. How many soldiers, how 


many forts must we provide on our Bulgarian frontier, and at . 


We must strengthen our forts at the Dardanelles 
The cost will run into millions and 
Where is the money coming from?” 


what expense! 
and on our Asiatic coast. 
billions. 


The solution is thus detailed: 


“Our ‘most important problem is that of our relation to 
Russia. By land and sea we border on Russia for a distance of 
hundreds of miles. It is proposed that we come to a friendly 
understanding with Greece. It is far more important that we 
cultivate friendly relations with Russia.’ 


The Turkish boys must be sent to Russian schools, this 
writer says; must study the Russian language and literature, 
and the Turks must banish the French language and French 
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novels, from their homes, and turn to Russian ideals. They must 
trade with Russia too: 


“Tt.is both more practicable and more profitable for us to 
establish commercial relations with Russia than with any other 
states. I would go further, and send some of our young men to 
St. Petersburg, Kief, and Moscow to study in Russian schools, 
to acquire Russian, for the Slavs have a brilliant future, and 
we may thus make progress at the pace they set us. Such 
a plan is doubtless new to us. We have been looking westward, 
with what result? We have learned French, have read French 
What good has it done us?”—Translation made for 
THe Literary Diacest. 





THE NEW AMBASSADOR TO ST. JAMES'S 


NGLISH OPINION, as represented by the London 
Ek press, seems to be pleased to welcome Walter Hines 
Page as successor to Whitelaw Reid in representing the 
United States in England. It is recognized that he continues 
to stand for the literary as well as the political bond that unites 
the two countries. Altho he is not rich, yet London, it is im- 
plied, will be better satisfied with brains than dollars, and if a 
stupid millionaire and a brilliant scholar or editor were set in 
opposite scales the British Government would prefer to throw 
a weight on the scales of the clever man in declaring a proposed 
ambassador persona grata. On the reception to be accorded 
to Mr. Page, who has already been declared persona grata, the 
London Standard discourses as follows: 


‘The roll of American Ambassadors to the Court of St. James’s 
includes the names of Washington Irving, Matley, Lowell, and 
others whose books have been read with equal profit and pleasure 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Page, even if he must be 
looked upon more as the cause of authorship in others than an 
author himself, has much the same claim on the British nation. 
It need not be suggested, however, that his appointment would 
be in the least degree less acceptable had he happened to choose 
some other vocation. No nation in the world can reckon more 
confidently than the United States may on its representative 
commanding in this country not only the esteem due to his per- 
sonal character, but also the warm sympathy that springs from 
the bond of mutual amity uniting us in common aims as it has 
in speech and origin. The invariable popularity of an American 
Ambassador in Great Britain—and we have no doubt that Mr. 
Page will carry on the tradition—may be enhanced by his per- 
sonal gifts; but it is rooted in sentiments which are never likely 
to become either obliterated by time or weakened by occasional 
friction. 

‘*‘We have no doubt his qualifications are such as to justify 
the selection the President has made, for President Wilson has 
kept to the tradition which utilizes the bond of literary interest 


‘to unite the sympathies of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, and Dr. 


Page can rely upon a reception in this country which will em- 
body every element of popular good will.”’ 


’ “He has been occupied with one department of the world’s 
work,”’ happily observes the London Evening Standard; ‘‘now 
he enters another and a less onerous one, for never have our 
‘relations with Cousin Jonathan been on a more satisfactory 
footing.” America sends us the flower of her thinkers and 
writers, declares the London Times, in which we read: 


’ “Mr. Page’s appointment will come as a surprize to most peo- 
ple, both in America and in England; all the more, perhaps, be- 
cause there has been a wide-spread expectation that the next 


Ambassador would be a namesake, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page,: 


also a Southerner, and the well-known author of many de- 
lightful Southern stories. Tho unexpected, however, the 
appointment will be generally regarded as a happy solution of 
what appeared to be in danger of becoming a rather harassing 
problem. 

'“Mr. Page’s distinguished predecessor also was an editor. 
In the world of American letters Mr. Page is known as a vig- 
orous and graceful writer and a scholarly speaker. His selection 
once more emphasizes the fact that the United States does us 
the compliment to wish to be represented in London only by 
‘men of what she considers her very best type.”’ 
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The Standard, in a second article, takes occasion to criticize 
thescales of remuneration on which American Foreign Ministers 


-are engaged. The position requires profuse hospitality. This 


paper reminds us that the United States does from sentiment 
what Frederick the Great did from sheer meanness. ‘‘The 
Ambassadors of Prussia were then paid such meager salaries 
that they could not keep up even a decent appearance, and their 
squalid poverty was the derision of foreign courts. American 
diplomacy has never, of course, been so discredited.’”’ ‘‘ Yet 
the official allowances would have proved altogether inadequate 
had there not been an ample supply of rich men of great capacity 
willing to serve for honor’s sake.”” But ‘‘the supply seems to be 
exhausted.” The article concludes: 

‘“‘The Republic has so far been singularly fortunate in regard 


to appointments to capitals like London, Paris, and Berlin. 
Her Ambassadors have generally been men of real distinction 
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in law or letters, and whatever they may have lacked in the way 
of a professional diplomatic training they have supplied by 
natural tact and mother-wit. But tho the practical results of 
the system have been happier than could be expected, there is 
little to be said for the system itself. It limits the supply of 
available talent; it gives too much importance to mere wealth, 
and quite unnecessarily slights the pretensions of those abilities 
which are not exprest in terms of money. A poor man succeed- 
ing a multimillionaire in London, for example, would find his 
position intolerable on the scanty allowance at present made, to 
the Ambassador—an allowance which would scarcely have-paid 
more than half the rent of Dorchester House. Hospitality is a 
great and onerous and a very expensive duty to an American 
Ambassador in London, where every year the crowd of -transat- 
lantic visitors grows greater. It is only right that the state 
should bear at least all the reasonable expenses to which its rep- 
resentative is put, and the present occasion seems appropriate 
for placing the London Embassy on a proper footing, with suit- 
able emoluments and a permanent establishment for the 
Ambassador.” 


The Daily News (London) remarks of the new Ambassador: 


‘His policy in the magazine whose editorship he now relin- 
quishes has been to keep in touch with contemporary thinkers and 
doers, and induce them publicly to explain their gospel of work. 

“No American understands better the new spirit which ‘is 
transforming American life, and no man will be better able to 
inform British statesmen precisely what the United wanes: is 
thinking about. 

‘*Mr. Page is not rich, except in brains and common sense.’ 








JAPANESE PRESS ON CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA’S legislative movement against aliens has © 


aroused a storm in Tokyo. The Japanese proudly re- 
fuse to be classed with red Indians and Chinese, declare 
the native press. At amass meeting held at the capital, the rage 
of the people was given full vent. The old war-songs of the 
Samurai were sung amid frantic acclamation. In the news- 
papers plans for the seizing of the Philippines and the islands of 
Hawaii are being broached, and editor Miyaki, of the Japan Times 
(Tokyo), in addressing a mass meeting of 20,000 people declared 
that America should leave off sending peace apostles to Japan 
when she is in dire need at home of all such teachers as she can 
get. Meanwhile the Foreign Office at Tokyo maintains an im- 
perturbable silence and the press is thundering at its doors and 
demanding prompt and vigorous action. Seldom before have 
the Japanese people been so deeply stirred as at this present 
moment. Their protest against the segregation of the Japanese 
school children at San Francisco was vigorous enough, but 
compared with the indignation which they are evincing at the 
anti-Japanese land bills in the California legislature that pro- 
test of 1906 was a tame affair. Their protest against Secre- 
tary. Knox’s proposal for the neutralization of the Manchurian 
railways was not without a tone of humor, for they felt confident 
that the proposal would be ignored by European Powers. In the 
present case they speak in a voice of despair, and their resentment 
is coupled with intense bitterness. There is indeed something 
ominous in their demonstration against these anti-Japanese bills. 
What most impresses one is the perfect harmony in which all 
politicians, publicists, financial leaders, merchants, and news- 
papers are cooperating with one another in the present protest 
against California. For once party lines are entirely ignored 
and rivalry among the newspapers is forgotten. 
This unrestrained outburst of feeling on the part of the Japa- 
nese is not difficult to account for, when we remember that only 


half a year ago the delegates of the Panama Pacific Exposition ; 


went over to the other side of the water and assured the Japanese 
that the people of California entertained sincere regard and friend- 
ly feeling towards them, and that Japan’s cooperation in the 
proposed exposition would greatly strengthen the bond between 
her and California. Japan readily responded to the appeal and 
took immediate steps for the appropriation of a large sum for 
the exposition. Now comes the legislature of California in- 
troducing a flood of bills, which are at bottom aimed at curb- 
ing the rights of Japanese in that State. This bewildered the 
Japanese, and the bewilderment soon changed into indigna- 
tion. ‘‘True,” says the San Francisco Japanese daily, the 
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Shinsekai, ‘‘these bills employ the phrase ‘aliens not eligible to 
citizenship’ instead of the direct term ‘Japanese,’.but, such in- 
direct acts are even more humiliating to the Japanese than a 
direct discriminative act, for they presuppose that. the Japanese 
are so mentally deficient that they can not see the real motive 
of such legislation.” Turning to the other side of the Pacific, 
we find even the ever diplomatic Kokumin (Tokyo), an official 
organ, casting aside all restraint and denouncing the act of 
California as barbarous and inhumane. To quote this journal; 


“‘When Russia maltreated the Jews within her own dominions 
the ‘United States saw fit to censure her in an official manner, 
What has this humanitarian nation to.say about the persecution 
to which the Japanese in one of its States are constantly sub- 
jected?” 


Other Tokyo journals, including the Jiji, the Asahi, and the 
Nichi-nichi, voice the same opinion, while the Osaka Mainichi 
takes occasion to attack what it considers the inefficient, timor- 
ous diplomacy of the Japanese Foreign Office, saying: 


‘Tf the American nation does not ponder over the situation 
more seriously no one can tell what will be its outcome. Wise 
visitors from America tell us that this anti-Japanese agitation 
was started and is kept alive only by those§politicians who would 
rather curry favor with the ignorant masses than consider the 
true welfare of the nation. Be it so. But how long are we to 
bear the disgrace and humiliation which seem to grow worse 
year after year? 

‘‘That our people are treated on the same plane as the Chinese, 
the Indians, and other races which are not yet admitted into the 
family of civilized peoples, is mainly due to the inefficiency of 
our diplomacy. Our Foreign Department is too meek in dealing 
with the aggressive, egoistic nations of the West, and permits 
the lowering of our prestige in Europe and America. How can we 
expect our countrymen to be respected in America when our For- 
eign Office does not even strive to uphold our national dignity?” 


While the press are thus launching vigorous protests, some of 
the political and financial leaders are equally active. Mr. 
Nakano, President of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, pub- 
lishes an open letter in the leading newspapers, urging that in 
the event of the enactment of the anti-Japanese bills the Japanese 
chambers of commerce should see to it that no exhibition is sent 
to the Panama Pacific Exposition. He asserts that while the 
Japanese Government can not reasonably cancel the promise 
it has given the exposition, the people are under no obligation 
to send an exhibit to San Francisco, should California persist 
in persecuting the Japanese. The Tokyo Asahi goes a step far- 
ther and declares that even the Government need not be bound 
by its promise when the State which is undertaking the ex- 
position. acts in bad faith. Count Okuma, the ‘‘Grand Old 
Man of Waseda,” states that even a Democratic Cabinet, which 


WATERING THE FLOWERS OF SPRING. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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stands for State’s rights, can not permit a State legislature to 
act.in disregard of the treaty obligations which Washington 
is-bound to respect. The Kokumin-to (Nationalist Party) has 
passed’a resolution urging the cancellation of the pledge which the 
Government has given the exposition. The Sei-yukai (Con- 
stitutionalist Party), the party in alliance with the present 
ministry, has also adopted: a similar resolution.’ Baron Shi- 
busawa, perhaps the most public-spirited man of wealth in 
Japan, has organized a society called Nichi-bei Doshi-kai (Japa- 
nese-American Association), whose object is to solve the Japanese 
question in California peaceably and without impairing the 
dignity of either Japan or America. The Society consists of well- 
known business men, financiers, publicists, and journalists. 
Amid this storm of protest and clamor the Government at 
Tokyo maintains an ominous silence, but cautiously intimates 
that the problem will be dealt with in a manner which will not 
be disappointing to the people.—Translations made for THE 
Literary Dicsst. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN BACKBITING 


Ts SQUABBLE over the German Zeppelin’s invasion 
of France has started some lively writing in the French 
and German newspapers. It is only fair to say that the 
Paris press exhibit a creditable calmness which is not so apparent 
in Berlin utterances. Germany seems to think that the scoffs 
of the crowd at Lunéville and the 
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‘*Tt seems to be considered a national virtue in France to abuse 
and ill-treat foreigners suspected of being Germans. How 
Frenchmen reconcile this with their honor and their renown is 
their own business, but it is possible that they will some day dis- 
cover that German patience and tolerance have their limits. 
If the sense of decency and courtesy toward Germans con- 
tinues to die away in France our Government will be compelled 
to take such measures as will ensure to Germans that respect 
on the other side of the Vosges to which they are justly en- 
titled. The French Government would do well to take notice 
of the Naney incident and to ) wateh for similar demonstrations 
elsewhere.” 


The Post (Berlin), which is notorious for its attacks upon the 
Kaiser and his policy, declares: 


‘“‘The Nancy affair is a sign of the times. It is quite possible 
that the newspapers make so much of the affair in order to stir 
up enthusiasm for a vote in the Reichstag in favor of the military 
budget and increased taxation.” 


And, indeed, the war party exploits the incident with gusto. 
Witness the following utterance ‘of the Berliner Neueste Nach- 
richten (Berlin), organ of the Naval League: 


‘*Frenchmen have now attacked the honor of Germany, and 
the Imperial Government can not do otherwise than demand.a 
just reparation.” ; 

Turning to the French press, we find a different tone. “The 
German press has lost its head and its sense of justice,” is the 
opinion of the Eclair (Paris). The judgment of the Paris 
Temps is that ‘‘the Germans are quite mad with rage, and ac- 

tually are distorting the facts. But 





grins of the cavalrymen were mat- 
ters of international importance, 
and called for diplomatic interven- 
tion. At the worst, replies Paris, 
the matter is to be decided, not 
by the diplomats, but the courts 
oflaw. The Zeppelin affair became 
aggravated by another incident at 
Nancy, where the Lunéville adven- 
ture had caused much talk and 
roused much anti-German feeling. 
The press report that at Nancy a 
band. of students publicly hooted 
and otherwise insulted a party of 
German ladies and gentlemen at 
the Casino. The Germans at once 
left the building, breathing threats, 








Frenchmen must keep cool, be 
careful, and prudent. Moderation 
and strict correctness of behavior 
are better than this rush into 
polemics.” This influential organ, 
which easily takes the first place in 
Paris as a dispassionate mouth- 
piece of public opinion, resumes: 


““Only a few days ago the Gov- 
ernment and people of France ex- 
hibited their courtesy and their 
sympathy with regard to the affair 
of the Zeppelin, which had crossed 
the frontier. . Nevertheless it ap- 
pears that the German jingo press, 
irritated by this mishap, decided to 
efface the good impression.created 
by France, and have eagerly seized 








we are told, against France and 
Frenchmen. This little contretemps 
seems to have roused much in- 
dignation in the German press, 
which regard it as a sequel to the French greeting of the Zeppelin. 
Thus the Kreuzzeitung (Berlin) remarks: « 


“The conduct of the crowd at Nancy merits our serious 
denunciation. We insist that the German Government take 
swift’ and energetic measures to protect Germans against the 
risk of becoming the victims of such outrages.” 


The affair was actually brought up in the Reichstag, where- 
upon Mr. Jagow, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, calmly ob- 
served: 

“If the news of the Nancy affair is confirmed and matters have 
occurred as non-official reports relate, I shall describe this affair 
as highly regrettable. It is the more so because it indicates the 
direful misunderstandings to which the machinations of French 
chauvinists may give rise.” 


Much less guarded, we may say much more threatening, is 
the utterance of the semi-official Lokal Anzeiger (Berlin), which 
derides the claim of France to be “a chivalrous nation.” This 
Paper lifts up its voice to say: 


MICHEL’S NIGHTMARE. 
He sees the collection box growing bigger ana Meow. 


> the opportunity, from the tattle 
roused in the Casino at Nancy, to 
accuse the French of acting like 
blackguards, thus showing them- 
selves to be brutal cowards. Our 
accusers at the same time demand profuse apologies. 

‘“‘Now we have done nothing to deserve such a tempest of 
reprobation. While the people of France decline to make 
recriminations or reply, they draw their own conclusions and 
take note of the warning.” 


—Wahre Jacob (Berlin). 


The Autorité (Paris) agrees with the Berlin Post that the affair 
has been exaggerated by politicians, who are working on public 
opinion in the interest of the Government’s military plans. 
Even Mr. Jaurés shows some alarm at the pitch to which 
German Francophobia has been excited. He declares that 
‘the Nationalist press have provoked this incident, which may 
cause the outburst of serious danger.” According to the Action 
(Paris), the Nancy incident was merely ‘‘a schoolboy lark.” 
‘Certain hotheaded youths may, perhaps, have shown them- 
selves lacking in courtesy, but the German press in ex- 
aggerating the incident simply make an exhibition of. bad 
faith and insincerity.”—Translations made for THe LITERARY 
Dicesr. 
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NEGLECTED EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


HY SHOULD we pay high prices for school atlases 

WV when the best maps in the world may be purchased 
from the Government for ten cents apiece, with 

reduction for quantity? So far as they go—for they include, of 
course, only regions in our own country—there is nothing better 
than these topographical maps, 
and they show features that are 
never given in the ordinary school 
atlas. If your neighborhood has 
been covered by the United 
States surveyors, you can not 
only pick out your own house on 
the map (if you live in the coun- 
try), but the [brook back of it, 
the swamp in the rear, and all 
the country roads about it. That 
year-old quarrel about whether it 
is quicker to go to Deacon Jones’s 
by way of Smith’s or around by 
the pond may be settled in three 
seconds with an ordinary tape- 
measure, as well as that regard- 
ing the difference in height be- 
tween your neighbor's pasture 
and the big rock in the grove. 
That most citizens do not know 
these things is the complaint 
voiced in a recent Press Bulletin 
of the United States Geological 
Survey (Washington, April). We 
read here that a strong effort is 
being made by the Survey to 
foster the use of government 





forms to be found in the United States—seacoast areas, hilly 
country, high and precipitous mountain country, swampy areas, 
regions of innumerable lakes, areas showing dense forests, areas 
with woodlands interspersed with many streams, lakes, and other 
natural features. 

“Tf less than 50 maps are desired, a special selection of a less 
number will be made on request 
and furnished at the retail rate 
of 10 cents a copy. Most of 
these maps, each of which on the 
l-mile scale covers about. 225 
square miles, or 150,000, acres, 
have been made at a cost for 
surveying and engraving. of 
$3,500 to $6,000 each, and the 
wholesale price of 6 cents apiece 
covers only about the cost of 
paper and printing. If the areas 
were surveyed and the maps 
published by a commercial con- 
cern, these maps would need to 
be sold for not less than $2 to $3 
each. The Survey also sells an 
excellent wall map about. 4 by 
6 feet, unmounted (in three sec- 
tions), for 60 cents. This ‘may 
be included in any wholesale 
order as part of the $3. Appli- 
cations and remittances should 
be made to the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., who will 
promptly fill all orders.” 





SHALL WE ABOLISH PATENT 
MEDICINES ? —It would be a 
good thing for druggists, so Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley is reported to 








topographic maps in schools and 
colleges. Says the Bulletin: 


As it looks on a government map, showing every village, farmhouse, 
railroad, wagon-road, watercourse, and rise of land. 


‘‘These maps contain so many 
details of local interest, showing 
‘even the schoolhouses and farmhouses as well as every wagon 
road, with which of course the school children are familiar, that 
it is said to be an easy matter for teachers to enlist the interest 
of the pupils in this new type of school map. From an under- 
standing of the particular maps representing their own localities 
it is but a succession of short steps to lead the pupils to an ap- 
preciation of the different types of country portrayed on maps 
of other sections of the United States. Most of the standard 
atlas sheets of the Geological Survey of recent issue are printed 
on the scale of 1 mile to 1 inch, a scale which shows the physical 
features of the country in very interesting detail. 

‘‘With these maps the pupils can determine the altitude of 
their homes and the steepness of hills and mountains, estimate 
the grade of wagon roads, work out simple engineering problems 
such as the drainage of swamps, select dam sires for the con- 
struction of reservoirs to supply water to imaginary towns or 
for irrigation, lay out imaginary trolley or railroad lines or canals 
along the most feasible routes, establish lookout and signal 
stations on high points for the control of forest fires, and plan 
many other similar activities. 

“The Geological Survey has: published 2,200 topographic 

- atlas sheets, covering about 40 per cent. of the United States, and 
on receipt of $3 from any teacher it will supply 50 different maps 
selected with special reference to the particular requirements 
of the class it is proposed to instruct in this new kind of geo- 
graphic study. This selection will include, besides the map 
covering the area where the school is situated (provided such a 

map is published), other maps showing all the physiographic 





A BIT OF RURAL MAINE, 


have said in Idaho some weeks 
ago, if nostrums were taken off 
the market. Says an. Idaho 
newspaper, quoted, but not 
named, in The Druggists’ Circular (New York, April): 


‘Dr. Wiley scored the patent-medicine drug stores, declaring 
that he was not against the drug business, but was making an 
attempt to put the patent medicines off the market, not to, hurt 
the druggists, but because they were a detriment to the public 
health, and if removed from the market would prove a benefit 
to the drug stores.’”” 


The Circular goes on to say: 


‘‘The newspaper did not agree with the doctor. 
advice to those who were poor and unable to pay physicians’ fees: 
‘Go to an honest drug store and buy the patent medicine known 
to cure such cases as yours.’ The most important thing for these 
poor people to know, however, the Idaho paper failed to tell them 
—that is, how they are to know which ‘ patent’ medicine is known 
to cure such cases as theirs. Presumably the poor people are to 
ascertain that by consulting the advertising columns of the paper. 
It does not seem to occur to the editor of that paper that the 
poor people about whom he is so much concerned may be misled 
by reading the advertisements of ‘patent’ medicines.  Pre- 
sumably in his beautiful unsophistication he does not know that 
these advertisements are written for the purpose of getting the 
money from these very people who are least able to lose it, the 
poor and sick. 

“We are glad that such editors are growing scarcer. Dr. 
Wiley is right: the removal of nostrums from the market would 
be a blessing to the drug business.”’ , 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY METHODS 
IN ENGLAND 


[om the introduction of so-called ‘‘ American methods” 
on a great English railway, especially the large train load 
for freight, has resulted in great economy and efficiency, 
is reported in an article in The Railway Age Gazette (New York, 
March 28). The writer gets his information from the annual 
report, for 1912, of the North-Eastern Railway of England, which 
is the road in question. This railway has strengthened its 
financial position, kept up its property well, and declared twice 
the average dividend of other English roads—all, we are assured, 
because it has adopted American policy in the matter of train 
loading. To quote and condense the article: 


‘‘Some years ago George Paish, editor of The Statist, of London, 
published a series of articles criticizing the operation of English 
railways as unnecessarily costly. The main ground of Mr. 
Paish’s criticism was that the English roads handled their traffic 
in too small train loads. He sharply contrasted the fact that the 
train mileage of English railways increased practically as fast 
in proportion as the amount of 
traffic they handled with the 
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AN OVEN TO BAKE STEEL CARS 


TEEL CARS for the Pennsylvania road are now baked 
S several times in a huge oven before they may be said to be 
‘‘done.” The baking has to do only indirectly with the 
fact that the cars are of steel. It is to harden the paint on the 
ear, both outside and inside, and. probably wooden cars would 
not stand such heroic treatment. Cars treated thus last longer, 
look better, cost less, take less time to paint, and are more 
sanitary. The illustration, taken from an article written for 
The Railway Age Gazette (New York, April 11), by C. D. Young, 
Engineer of Tests on the Pennsylvania Railroad, shows a car in 
the oven just about to be baked. To quote Mr. Young in 
substance: 


‘‘This oven, as designed and built by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at its Altoona shops, is 90 feet 3 inches long, 13 feet wide, 
and 15 feet high. Each end has two large doors which may be 
readily opened and closed. The oven is lined on the inside with 
steel plate, and on the outside with galvanized iron. The 3-inch 
space is filled with magnesia lagging, thus effecting the needed 

insulation. The doors are in- 





sulated in a similar manner. 





fact that the railways of the 
United States, by working 
steadily to increase their freight 
train loads, handled a rapidly 
growing business without a 
proportionate increase in the 
number of train miles. Mr. 
Paish urged the railway man- 
agers of England to follow the 
example of their American 
brethren. 

‘Mr. (now Sir) George Gibb, 
then «general manager of the 
North-Eastern, soon afterward 
introduced ‘American’ meth- 
ods so far as he thought they 
were applicable to British con- 
ditions. The North-Eastern 
ever since has compiled and 
used statistics similar to those 
of the railways of the United 
States. The increase in its 
average freight train load in 





Along the walls of the interior 
of the oven are placed 16 rows 
of 1%-inch steam pipes, and 
along the floor, close to the 
walls, are arranged manifold 
castings with small lengths of 
pipe tapped into them at right 
angles. By this means over 
2,000 square feet of heating 
surface is provided. A steam 
pressure of approximately 100 
pounds to the square inch is 
used, thus making it possible 
to get an oven temperature 
of over 250 degrees Fahr. 
Ventilation supplies fresh air, 
which is required for the proper 
drying of paint, and provides 
for the egress of the volatile 
matter present. A track is 
placed on the floor of the oven 
and connected at each end of 
the oven with other tracks 





ten years was 66 per cent. 
“The average freight train 
load of the North-Eastern [143 





A STEEL CAR IN THE OVEN. 


leading into the regular paint 
shop where the different coats 
of paint are applied to the car 








tons] does not seem large when 
compared with that of the rail- 
ways in this country, which, in 1910, was 380 tons. But the aver- 
age train load [in Great Britain] is only 85 to 90 tons. The main 
reasons for the small train loads in England are that the average 
haul per ton is very short—it was only twenty-four miles on the 
London & North-Eastern in 1912—that freight is shipped in small 
consignments, and that the railways handle it in small cars and 
in trains that are run on regular schedules and at high speeds. 
The experience of the North-Eastern shows, however, that the 
British roads by the use of American methods can increase their 
train loading. 

“Not many students of railway economics seem to appreciate 
that the system of economizing by handling freight traffic in 
large train loads originated in the United States, or how largely 
it is still confined to this country. For the development of this 
system the greatest credit to any individual is due to James J. 
Hill. The only country whose railways handle their freight in 
anywhere near as large train loads as those of this country is 
Canada; and there our methods have been applied by railway 
managers such as Sir William Van Horne, Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy, and Charles M. Hays, who were born in the United 
States and received their early railway training here.” 


The author contrasts sharply the Australian roads, where 
the English system is used, with the Canadian. In New South 
Wales, for instance, roads are congested ‘‘not with traffic, but 
with trains.” Some roads are going to the expense of double- 
tracking, when all they need is to run heavier trains, and fewer 
of them. 


before each baking operation.” 


The painting and baking of a car proceed as follows, Mr. 
Young tells us: First, the car is primed all over, out and in, and 
baked for three hours. After partial cooling, the surfaces are 
glazed, and uneven spots are puttied. The car receives a coat 
of ‘‘surfacee,’’ is baked again for three hours, and then removed 
for additional coats of paint. Finally, after the necessary decor- 
ation, three coats of varnish are applied, each being baked three 
hours. The car thus enters the oven and is withdrawn several 
times in the course of the process: 


‘* All of the work done by the baking process of painting may 
be accomplished in six to eight days, thus effecting a saving in 


' time of about ten days as compared with the standard or present 


air-drying system. Further, the paints and varnishes have been 
worked up so that they are especially adapted for this baking 
process, having greater elasticity. Exact formulas for the various 
mixtures are well defined, so that uniformity in material is ex- 
pected, thus giving greater durability, better appearance, and 
longer life for the paint work. 

‘‘The checks and cracking previously found will be consider- 
ably lessened, if not almost removed. By oven painting the 
work is done under more uniform conditions, which at the present 
time are so hard to control. It enables the surfaces of the car 
to be heated uniformly and dried thoroughly, thus removing any 
objectionable moisture before the first priming coat is applied, 
which is a very desirable feature of the new method. 

‘‘A considerable saving will be effected by the shorter time 
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that cars will be held out of service when undergoing repairs and 
repainting in the shops. It is expected that dirt, soot, etc., will 
not adhere or imbed themselves so readily and that the general 
appearance of the car will be improved. 

‘“‘This oven was placed in service the early part of this year 
and the results of the complete car at this time seem to... 
indicate that . . . this method of painting can be used to ad- 
vantage not only for the painting of steel passenger equipment 
cars, but for the painting of any other full-size steel structure of 
a similar character where protection and finish are desired. 

‘*Results and indications at this time seem 
to justify our expectations that the new proc- 






VISION BY STARLIGHT 


able by night from natural sources, is essentially a differ- 

ent thing from daylight vision, is asserted by a writer 

in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, March 29) in an account of the 
recent experiments and theories of Lummer. According to 
these :we see in dim light by means of the retinal ‘‘rods,’’ while 
the ‘‘cones”’ are used in full light. By day- 


sk VISION by very dim light, such as alone is avail- 





ess of baking will give, over the present air- 
drying system: (a) Longer life of material 
applied. (6) A general appearance as good or 
better. (c) Less cost of material at no in- 
crease in the labor charge. (d) A considerable 
saving of time for shopping cars, which re- 
sults in a-saving of shop space. (e) Complete 
sanitation for old cars. These advantages are 
offset by the initial cost of installation and 
operating cost of the oven.” 





SAWDUST TO PUT OUT FIRES 


O UTILIZE ordinary sawdust as a 

fire extinguisher would hardly occur 
to most of us—but that only shows 

how stupid we are. In a report made to the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Mr. E. A. Barrier, a Boston en- 
gineer, shows that it may be used effectively 
for this purpose in dealing with small out- 
breaks of liquid combustibles, such as lacquer 
and gasoline, which are usually difficult to ex- 
tinguish by ordinary means. Sand is gener- 
ally. considered the best thing to use in such 
eases when it can be applied promptly, but 





4 
Adjacent to the choroid. 





Adjacent to the vitreous. 


light we see directly, that is, by looking 
full at the object and ‘‘fixing”’ it, while by 
night we see indirectly, using not the optical 
center with its cones, but these parts of the 
retina that are remote from it, where the 
retinal rods abound. Daylight vision, too, 
appreciates colors; starlight vision is colorless. 
Says the writer: 


“The human eye possesses, as is well 
known, two sorts of optical receivers—cones 
androds. The cones, which alone are present 
in the central region of the retina, are the or- 
gans of color-vision. The normal eye utilizes 
only these by day, when it sees by ‘fixing’ ob- 
jects; that is to say, by bringing their images 
upon this central spot. The rods are spread 
over all the rest of the retina. They give the 
sensation of light without that of color and are 
the only active organs of sight in animals that 
live in darkness, as also in men who are totally 
color-blind. 

‘This simple theory, which is due in great 
part to O. Lummer, has been applied by him 
to the case of vision on starry nights, and has 
led him to establish a large number of facts 
that deserve attention, the more that they can 
easily be observed by any one. 

“Tt should be noted first that it has been 


Neuro-epithelia) layer 


Brain layer. (SCHWALBE) 











From ‘*‘ Diseases of the Eye,’’ by permission of 
iger. 


the tests showed sawdust to be greatly supe- Lea & Feb 
rior, says Industrial Engineering (New York, 
April), abstracting an account in The Me- 
chanical Engineer: 


“‘The tests were made with flat, rectangular 
tanks in which a quantity of combustible was 
poured and ignited, and allowed to burn for about a minute 
before efforts were made to extinguish the flames by spreading a 
few shovelfuls of sawdust on the surface of the liquid. It made 
little [difference to the effectiveness of the sawdust as an extin- 
guisher whether it was:damp. or dry, and whether it was the 
product of hard or soft woods. A number of commercial 
lacquers, as well as samples of gasoline, were tested in this way, 
and in all cases the flames were extinguished in from 25 to 50 
seconds, and with:a very thin sprinkling of sawdust. When 
efforts were made to use sand a much larger quantity was re- 
quired; and the process of extinction was much slower. 

“The efficiency of the sawdust seems to be due to its blan- 
keting action in floating for a time on the surface of the liquid 
and excluding air, and naturally its efficiency is greater on 
viscous liquids than on thin ones, since it floats more readily on 
the former than the latter. The amount of moisture contained 
in the sawdust was apparently not a factor, since sawdust which 
was dried was just as efficient. Sand appears to be less satis- 
factory, because it sinks through the liquid and has not the same 
blanketing action. It was found, further, that the efficiency of 
sawdust as an extinguisher was greatly increased by mixing .it 
with sodium bicarbonate—ten pounds to a bushel of sawdust— 
sinee this material when heated liberates carbonic acid. Sawdust 
itself, however, is not easily ignited, and burns without flame, 
while it would be difficult, if not impossible, to ignite sawdust 
mixt with bicarbonate with a carelessly thrown match. 

“Of course, it is not suggested that sawdust is a material to 
use when once a conflagration has got hold, but the tests clearly 
show that in many works where lacquer and similar inflammable 
substances are liable from some accidental circumstances to 
ignition, either in tanks or from leakage on. to-a floor, a supply 
of sawdust, especially if it is bicarbonated, is most convenient 
for stamping out the initial fires from which big ones spring.” 


CROSS-SECTION OF THE RETINA. 

II shows the rods and cones, the for- 
mer being long and the latter short like 
bowling-pins. In daylight we sce with 
the cones and by night with the rods. 


definitely proved by photometric measure- 
ments that the curve of sensibility to light 
is very different for the cones and the rods. 
. . - The curve without color (that of the 
rods) ... is identical with that of the 
normal eye observing indirectly; that is to 
say, without fixing the objects, so as to util- 
ize the outer parts of the retina, where there 


‘are only rods. Measurements show, in the first place, that 


the region of maximum sensibility is clearly different for the 
cones and rods. . . . A reddish image will seem gray or black 
when perceived by the aid of the rods. 

“Starting from these physical data, Mr. Lummer conceived 
the idea of studying night vision, or, more exactly, vision during 
the period of transition, when the cones cease to function little 
by little and give place to the rods. ...... 

‘‘A first experiment was made in a balloon ascension by night, 
with a fine full moon. The basket of the balloon was decorated 
with many-colored pennants. As the eye became adapted to 
the darkness, the colors of these flags weakened, and finally they 
appeared quite gray or whitish—a proof that the rods had com- 
pletely awakened from their diurnal sleep and had assumed the 
character of organs of vision. 

‘‘Another experiment was made on a starlit night in the 
mountains. So long as the eye was annoyed by the neighbor- 
hood of electric lights the cones stayed awake and color-vision 
remained. On the contrary, as soon as the observer got into the 
shade, the rods began to work. The sky, which had hitherto 
appeared dotted with only a few stars, was lit up with myriads 
of them, all whitish in tint—the white of the rods. When effort 
was made to ‘fix’ them, their number and brightness were much 
diminished, but they all returned and shone as before when 
regarded indirectly. . . . Mr. Lummer succeeded in performing 
the following astonishing experiment—to look for an instant at 


the silver crescent moon, then try to fix the gaze on a star near . 


by, and perceive that for several seconds the moon had disap- 
peared from the sky. It is sufficient to have recourse anew to 
indirect vision by means of the retinal rods, to cause the fugitive 
celestial body to reappear, with the thousands of stars that the 
cones alone are powerless to bring to our knowledge.”’—Transla- 
tion made for Tue Literary Dicsst, 
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METAL ROOTS FOR TEETH 


N OPERATION said by the author to be ‘‘as audacious 
A and revolutionizing in dentistry as were the discovery 
and use of wireless telegraphy, radium, and z-rays in 
their particular fields of science,” is described by Dr. E. J. 
Greenfield, of Wichita, Kan., in The Dental Cosmos (Philadelphia, 
April). Dr. Greenfield implants teeth upon artificial roots of 
iridio-platinum, which, he asserts, are practically permanent. The 
bony tissue of the jaw unites in and around the structure of the 
metal root, so that his artificial teeth rest on what is virtually a 
foundation of reinforced bone, the reinforcement consisting, 
just as in the ease of concrete, of a metal skeleton imbedded in 
the bony mass of the jaw. The invention was due to the un- 
satisfactory results of the implantation of natural teeth, the 
implanted natural root usually absorbing in a few years. The 
metallic substitute was suggested by the use of silver-wire sutures 
by surgeons to reduce fractures. We read: 


‘‘This new process of implantation is no less than the making 
of a few circular incisions in the jaw-bone, . . . inserting prop- 
erly prepared artificial roots of iridio-platinum, and mounting on 
each a base or anchorage, to which can be attached a full set of 
permanent, natural-appearing teeth, capable of rendering as 
good and efficient service as those endowed by nature at her best. 

‘‘Perhaps the greatest convenience to den- 
tists in this new process is the fact that the 
splint is unnecessary. For filling the vacancy 
caused by, the loss of a single tooth, what bet- 
ter method could be employed? Nosplint will 
be needed, and the adjacent teeth will not have 
to be mutilated in order to serve as anchorages 
or abutments; the artificial root eliminates all 
that. Besides, the mechanical phase of this 
wonderful process is so utterly simple that it 


its use will be quickly acquired by all who de- 
sire to use it....... 

“The artificial root used for this process is 
a hollow, latticed cylinder of iridio-platinum, 
No. 24 gage, soldered with 24-carat gold. It 
is impervious to acids, and does not injure the 
tissue which grows aboutit. The disk-shaped 
cast base with groove or slot, in which the 
crown attachment is inserted, is made of 22- 
carat gold, and is soldered to the metal frame 
of the root. 

‘Special machinery is necessary for cutting 
and shaping these roots. Absolute accuracy is essential, for the 
artificial root must fit exactly the circular incision or socket 
made for it in the jaw-bone of the patient. ...... 

‘In the course of a week or ten days after operating, sensitive- 
ness has largely abated, and in six weeks’ time—rarely longer—the 
bony tissues of the jaw have united through the latticed root- 
structure, and a positive anchorage is provided for the attach- 
ment of the artificial denture. 

‘‘By means of the bony core which the trephine produces in 
making the incision or root-socket, the artificial root, after being 
placed in position, will be held 
firmly untila sufficient deposit 
of bone cells has filled the 
spaces in the root-frame. 
Thus the artificial root be- 
comes solidly embedded in 
the jaw. 

“‘This bony center of the 
root-socket is one of the chief 
factors in the success of this 
process of implantation. It 
assures the fit of the artificial 
root in the socket trephined 
for it, and an absolutely ac- 
eurate and certain fit is decid- 
edly essential to permanence and endurance. 

“Without this core or center, splints would be necessary, . . . 
but with it, there are practically no limits to the prosthetic ap- 
pliances available. It is this feature of the process which makes 
it so inviting and interesting to all members of the profession, 
especially when the results accomplished are compared with the 





ANOTHER I-RAY VIEW. 





Z-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF METAL ROOTS 
IN PLACE. 
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results of the implantation of natural teeth. The implanted 
natural tooth fails because of the rarefying inflammation which 
occurs at the seat of implantation.” 


The conditions limiting the use of these metal roots, the in- 
ventor tells us, are few. If the patient’s health is bad or if the 
bony structure of his jaw is 
diseased, the method is some- 
times inadvisable. The au- 
thor concludes: 





‘“‘This operation must not 
be placed in the same class 
as all other implantations, 
nor should it be anticipated 
that this process comes to the 
same end as do all other im- — 
plantations. No fear is to be 
entertained that infection 
will occur. If a solid body q 
is inserted in the maxilla there 
would be room for infection 
to set in around it, but in this 
operation a cage-like, hollow cylinder is inserted in a circular 
socket in the maxilla. This root is open all the way 
up, clear to the gum, and the circulation carries away any 
bacteria which might otherwise be destructive. This is one 
of the main featu res in the success of this processof artificial-root 
implantation. If the root were a solid body 
or even simply perforated, it would be thrown 
off, as nature would not tolerate it, and there 
would be room for infection. 

‘* Another factor which limits the conditions 
of failure is the simplicity of the operation, 
which is neither difficult nor complicated, and 
can be performed in a few minutes. 

‘*Another advantage is the immovability of 
the root. When once implanted, this artificial 
root is solid and stationary, the bony core in 
the center of the socket assuring solidity. 

‘*‘T have implanted both natural teeth and 
these artificial ones, so I speak from experience 
when I say that the absorption which takes 
place after a few years and absolutely destroys 
implanted natural teeth is entirely avoided by 
this process, which provides for the anchoring 
in the jaw of good, solid, imperishable artificial 
roots. : 
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WHY WAS DAYTON ISOLATED ?—Why 
should communication with a large American city have been 
practically cut off for days from the rest of the country, when 
we can talk to a vessel in mid-ocean without trouble? We 
Americans pride ourselves that we are quick to utilize new 
inventions, but: we appear to have forgotten that the waves 
used in wireless telegraphy can travel over land as well as over 
sea. The Electrical World (New York, April 5) waxes sarcastic, 
and also somewhat indignant, over this matter. It asks: 


‘*Why in these days of the wireless telegraph should Dayton 
be even more isolated than was the Titanic? Anybody would 
think that the wireless telegraph had never been heard of in 
Dayton or Ohio. Why, when they know that their wires are 
breaking all the time, do telegraph and telephone companies so 
persistently neglect adding the wireless to their standby emer- 
gency forces? If we were finding fault, we should say that such 
neglect of an obvious and cheap remedy is scandalous and rep- 
rehensible. We simply ask, why? We shall be glad to hear 
from some of our readers on the subject, and particularly from 
the companies. And, then, again, why should Dayton, birth- 
place of the modern aeroplane and a leading home of its manu- 
facture, go without any resort to that useful device at such a 
juncture? It should have been the easiest thing in the world 
to fly into Dayton or out of it at any time, . . . even when 
the floods were at their worst, either by aeroplane or hydro- 
plane, or flying boat. Why did not somebody do it? Again, 
we say, this is all by way of inquiry; but when modern civiliza- 
tion has such resources at its instant command it does seem 
most mysterious that they should not be ready and waiting ta 
be availed of at the very instant such emergencies arise.” 
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AN ITALIAN VICTORY OVER GERMAN OPERA TRADITION 


in music in America has been driven home by Mr. 

Toscanini, according to Mr. H. T. Parker. Once it 
was thought that ‘‘the best music was made only in German- 
speaking lands and that the best interpreters of it came, also, 
from them.” But the Russians came to smite the tradition 
‘with the hard blows of their symphonies”; the new Frenchmen 
‘‘pricked it with the sharp thrusts of their impressions and 
images”; the Italians ‘‘seared it with the hot fires of their 
newer operas.”” Singers and virtuosi came 


[= LAST NAIL in the coffin of the Teutonic tradition 


from any dependence on the score at rehearsal and performance 
that he might concentrate all his powers upon the results that he 
would accomplish. That was far too obvious and simple a rea- 
son. He memorized his scores to be ‘different,’ to make an effect. 
And so the high priests were solemnly silent, and left an ob- 
servant and intelligent public to discover the advantages of Mr. 
Toscanini’s memorizing. Yet they were not so silent about 
it as was he. Strange man! Striving to be singular, he quite 

refused to flaunt or even discuss his singularities. 
“‘This Italian undertook arduous operas—or exacting operas 
ith produced or reproduced at the Metropolitan. He may 
have disliked the routine of ‘repertory,’ 





also from countries other than Germany 
and were received; but the belief has 
longest stood its ground that only Ger- 
many could produce an adequate leader. 
**An Italian might do very well with the 
operas of his own country; a French con- 
ductor might at least have his routine uses; 
but for real conducting in the ‘high sense’ 
of the word there could only be a German.”’ 
But for five years the Metropolitan has 
had an Italian, Mr. Toscanini, who has 
done much of the ‘‘serious work” of the 
opera-house; ‘‘for five years he has led 
impressively in one and another of Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas—a grievous blow to 
the tradition,” and finally, ‘“‘he has 
proved little less impressive in symphonic 
music.’”’ He came, as Mr. Parker shows, 
with an eccentric reputation, and experi- 








but when it fell to him, as with ‘La 
Gioconda,’ for example, he did not slight 
it. When he took in hand a new pro- 
duction, a fresh revival, or even the prep- 
aration of arepertory piece for which he 
was to be responsible for the first time, 
never in the,whole history of the opera- 
house had rehearsals been so thorough. 
Mr. Toscanini came to them with not only 
the whole opera—music and drama alike— 
in his head, but with as clear an image of 
what in every direction he would achieve 
with it. He schooled his orchestra not 
only as a body, but choir by choir, some- 
times almost instrument by instrument. 
He counseled the singers in their parts not 
only at rehearsals, but for hours in private 
study in their rooms. He received the 
chorus from the thorough preliminary 
preparation of one of his lieutenants and 
then worked with it as with his orchestra. 
He had.a keen eye, a fertile imagination, 
a quickness and sureness of expedient 


eas 








ence has justified report: 


‘*When Mr. Toscanini came first to the 
Metropolitan, the wiseacres who fancied 
that they handed down the tables of op- 
eratic law from the mountains of review- 





CARUSO’S SKETCH OF TOSCANINI. 


He possesses, says H. T. Parker, ‘‘ the di- 
vining and individualizing imagination that 
is the highest attribute of a great conductor.” 


with settings and lighting, with the whole 
ordering of the stage. Separately he 
worked at each element in the production 
of an opera until every one concerned in 
it was thoroughly prepared in his individ- 
ual share and in his cooperation with 








ing, like musical Moses in the wilderness 

of Manhattan, wagged their heads ominously, and those who 
were prone to mistake Teutonic prejudices for lofty principles 
made the same ominous motions. Who was this Toscanini, 
with a great reputation behind him in South America and Italy 
—lands in which such a reputation could not—or at any 
rate ought not to—be made? First of all, he conducted ab- 
solutely from memory, and he had always done so. Report 
ran that he carried the scores of countless operas, and to the 
last minutiz of detail, in an abnormally susceptible and retentive 
memory. Gossip told how, within a week, he could so absorb 
the music and the text of a most intricate modern music-drama, 
poring over it at the piano, reading and rereading it for hours 
and for whole nights at a time, until it was photographed upon 
his memory—yet not merely photographed, but vitalized there 
as a living and communicable thing. He had so carried twenty- 
two operas in his head in one season; he could recall as many more 
with a little study. Singers and players who had worked with 
him bore unanimous testimony to the completeness and the 
accuracy of Mr. Toscanini’s memorizing. He knew the minutest 
details of the music or the composer’s glosses upon it. He 
knew every line of the text and the stage directions. He had 
corrected out of easy recollection errors in parts that had es- 
eaped his most meticulous predecessors. 

‘* And lo! it was all true. He did so conduct when he appeared 
first at the Metropolitan. He has so conducted ever since. 
He conducted so again when he passed for the first time in 
America to symphonic music last Sunday evening. The singers 
and the orchestra of the Metropolitan laid their hands on their 
hearts and swore that his instant recollection of the smallest 
details of the music was not one whit exaggerated. Admittedly, 
then, he did so; but why did he do so? Of course, not to be free 





others. Then, in the final rehearsals, he 
coordinated all these elements—orchestra, chorus, singing-play- 
ers, the ordering of the stage, the whole music, the whole drama— 
into the unit of the image he had reasoned, imagined, and kept 
in his mind from the start. 

‘If Mr. Toscanini was unsparing to all his forces, he spared 
himself even less. If he would not rest until the last detail of 
preparation had been assured, the result—in such unified, com- 
plete, and polished performances as the Metropolitan had not 
hitherto known—justified him. Since Seidl’s+¢time no con- 
ductor there had so stamped himself upon the operas that he 
undertook.” 


The eccentricity of memorizing an opera and conducting 
it without a score is far from producing anything spectacular in 
manner. Mr. Toscanini is rather a disappointment in this 
respect: 


‘‘There he stands before his empty music-stand, slight, alert, 
elegant, seemingly heedless of his audience. He does not fling 
his body about gracelessly and superhumanly after the manner 
of certain conductors; nor does he stand in rigid and detached 
pose, nonchalantly moving a stick, as is the way of certain others. 
His beat is clear, firm, exact, insistent and almost never, even in 
routine transitional passages, does he leave the orchestra to it- 
self. His right hand is always busy with his beat; with his left 
he suggests his shadings and modulations; adjusts his balances, 
summons his forces; gives his commands; indicates his signifi- 
cant strokes. Mr. Toscanini’s conducting is energetic and exact; 
sometimes even, with both arms extended, he seems to outpour 
himself upon all his forces of stage and orchestra that he may 
flood them as it were with his will. Yet even then his con- 
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ducting is not graceless or contortionate. It still keeps, as in its 
quieter moments, its air of perfect, almost elegant sureness. Mr. 
Toscanini has no score in which to bury his head. His eyes are 
always upon his forces. Yet, curiously, there are no legends of 


’ the stimulating power of his glance as there used to be of Mahler’s. 


Out of Mr. Toscanini’s hands, and above all, out of his fingers 


‘—his men say—come his will and his personal force. 


‘First of all, as every great conductor must, Mr. Toscanini 
conducts with the clearly apprehending, the firmly designing, 
and the finely discriminating mind. He does not merely mem- 
orize his music. He grasps its substance} until he has made it 
a part, a living part, of himself. Through and through he knows 
it largely and knows it minutely. Comprehending it so, he can 
preserve its unity. His ordering of every opera, of every act in 
each opera, of each scene within each act, is usually a clear and 
logical piece of musical design. He preserves the long lines of 
the music and the drama—trecall his ‘Tristan’!—he keeps them 
advancing, broadening, cumulating, endlessly flexible and end- 
lessly shaded, but always clear. Within those lines each detail 
and each accenting of a detail falls into its due place, sometimes 
insignificant, sometimes salient. For Mr. Toscanini discrimi- 
nates as he conducts. He does not magnify the unimportant 
or make the important monotonous. There are middle voices 
and middle shadings in his conducting. It does not alternate 
heights and depths in fictitious contrasts. In every opera he 
practises the science of musical architecture, and then by imagi- 
nation and feeling warms it into an art. To ‘sit under him’ is 
to hear the art of musical design practised as no other conductor 
in America except Dr. Muck practises it. Incredible as it may 
seem, an Italian conductor may have intellect. 

“To intellect, Mr. Toscanini adds imagination, the finely 
subjective imagination that no other conductor in America, 
except again Dr. Muck, possesses in such degree as he. It is 
the divining and individualizing imagination that is the highest 
attribute of a great conductor. By virtue of it he conceives each 
opera in its own peculiar quality, in its own particular individ- 
uality, enters into the com- 
poser’s purposes, divines what 
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man conductor, German opera, in short. It was as tho some 
rank blasphemy or monstrous curiosity impended. Mr. 
Toscanini conducted none the less, and the tradition tottered 
while its adherents quibbled about its trembling base. In their 
eyes and ears, Mr. Toscanini may have done this, that, or the 
other in a Latin and not a Teutonic way. In the eyes and ears 
of hiscomprehending, stirred, and transported hearers, it mattered 
little whether his ways were Italian or Prussian, or whether he 
was overthrowing a worm-eaten tradition and at last making 
what passed for artistic principles the personal prejudices they 
really were. 

“It sufficed for Mr. Toscanini’s audience that his ‘Tristan’ 
had the voice of passion, of song, of romance, and of fate in 
degree that scarcely a conductor had given it before; that the 
music expanded in beauty and glowed with power until those 
that heard were transported out of themselves into the very ardor 
of Wagner’s creating spirit. Fortunate the German conductor 
who could so feel and so make others feel ‘Tristan.’ Fortu- 
nate, too, the German conductor who could so suffuse the music 
of ‘Die Meistersinger’ with sensuous and romantic beauty, and 
keep its endless strands weaving themselves into luminous 
song.”’ 





ENGLAND'S “DOORMAT” HEROINES 


NSTEAD of militancy and various other brands of suf: 
I fragettism now rampant in England having their effect 
on contemporary fiction, they seem to produce just the 
opposite. At least we must conclude from an article in the 
London Daily News that all the feminine intellectual energy 
goes elsewhere than into the creation of new types of fiction. 
A survey of the output of such writers as Mrs. Ward, May 
Sinclair, Elinor Glyn, and Katherine Tynan, causes the critic 
we quote to see only ‘“‘what 





swam before his eyes and 
welled within his spirit as he 
wrote. By this virtue Mr. 
Toscanini makes ‘Armide’ or 
‘Falstaff’ or ‘Tosca’ or ‘Le 
Donne Curiose’ sound each 
with its true voice, in its true 
style, to true impression upon 
those that hear. To ply such 


to make it the animating force 
of the preceding knowledge, is 
to accomplish the fullest and 
the finest work that a conduc- 
tor may do, since he reproduces 
the opera or the symphony or 
the tone-poem not merely as 
the composer wrote it, but as 
he imagined it.” 


His Wagner performances 
have been the greatest of his 
sensations, because the least 
expected of his achievements: 


“He began with ‘Gétterdim- 
merung,’ and then, for some 
inscrutable reason, abandoned 
it to Mr. Hertz. He continued 
with ‘Tristan’ and he has kept 
it to himself in all his five 
years at the Metropolitan. 
Often, tho not in all perform- 
ances, he has also conducted - 
in ‘Die Meistersinger.’ An- 
ticipating those things, finding 
them drawing near and not to 
be withstood, the upholders of 
the Teutonic tradition raised 
their hands in pious horror. 
What! An Italian conduct in 
a music-drama of Wagner, in 
this America where Wagner 





From ‘‘ The Mating of Lydia,’’ by Mrs. Humphry Ward. © by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
MRS. WARD'S LATEST HEROINE. 


Lydia Penfold was more of an ‘‘ Early Victorian ’’ than a “‘doormat,” 
but her story, told in ‘‘ The Mating of Lydia,’’ shows that even she ‘tries 
to hide any gleams of intelligence in case man might not approve.’’ 


Nietzsche calls ‘the eternal 
tediousness of women’ amply 
demonstrated”’ in all their her- 
oines, gentle and simple. Not 
one new heroine, he declares, 
arouses interest. ‘‘They are 
merely commonplace ‘woman- 
ly women,’ according to the 
Early Victorian interpretation 
of the term, born’ to mental 
slavery.”” What a shock this 
must be to those who are of- 
fering themselves as martyrs 
for the cause. We read: 


‘‘As if to compensate for 
the lack of psychological in- 
terest, we are told with weari- 
some reiteration of the phys- 
ical beauty of these heroines. 
The woman novelist of to-day 
appears to be more suscepti- 
ble to feminine beauty than 
her male contemporaries. She 
revels in lovely complexions, 
beautiful eyes, red lips, white 
teeth, and straight little noses. 

‘*Undoubtedly the most ad- 
mirable of the five heroines 
is Lydia Penfold, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s latest creation. 
She is the only one who is not 
a ‘doormat,’ made for man to 
. wipe his boots on. She is 

we ‘your modern girl of the in- 
af tellectual sort, qzite unmoved 
by gewgaws.’ She has also 


beauty, grace, and personality. 
Lydia has pride and inde- 
pendence and ideals, for which 
one is devoutly thankful, but 
she is nevertheless a bore, and 
she has no sense of humor 
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whatever. Her endeavor to maintain a friendship with her re- 
jected lover, Lord Tatham, fails, and she writes in ponderous 
style to his mother, ‘How good and dear he always was to me, 
and how much I have learned from him. And yet I am afraid 
it was all very blind and ill-considered and very selfish.’ So heavy 
is Lydia that, in spite of her beauty, one doubts at times of her 
all-conquering attractiveness. There is also more than a touch 
of the Early Victorian about her, with all her modernity. ‘She 
was a deal too clever to talk philosophy” brings one back to 
the days when women were supposed to hide hypocritically any 
gleams of intelligence they might possess, in case (awful thought!) 
man might not approve of so much erudition. 

“Of a different type is Winnie Dymond, Miss May Sinclair’s 
heroine in ‘The Combined Maze.’ She is a clerk, with a passion 
for gymnastics. At first one has hopes of Winnie. She seems 





AMERICA’S GREATEST WOMAN PORTRAITIST. 
Cecilia Beaux as she sees herself. 
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to bé.a proud, self-respecting, independent character, but long 
before the book ends she has definitely degenerated into a ‘door- 
mat.’ The hero, Randall Ransome, with whom Winnie has had 
‘an understanding,’ suddenly marries Violet, Winnie's chum, 
who possesses ‘the biggest and darkest blue eyes he had ever 
seen.’ Later on we find Winnie giving up a good situation for 
an inferior one, in order to be near the Ransomes. Every day 
(altho she has to work hard in an office all day) she goes to 
the Ransomes’ house, scrubs and cleans it, washes the baby, 
eooks the dinner, and acts as general servant and factotum, 
while Violet, who is ‘as strong as a horse,’ lies, ‘like a suburban 
odalisk,’ on a sofa, watching with a contemptuous smile the 
labors of the infatuated Winnie. 

‘“‘But Winnie, the weak one, does not mind. She ‘paid her- 
self,’ Miss Sinclair tells us, ‘in a thousand inimitable sensations 
every time she touched the things he had touched or that belonged 
to him.’ Could fatuousness go further? One wants to hear 
no more of Winnie, but the sequel of her servility is interesting. 
Violet, her own rightful duties being usurped by an outsider, 
finds time hang so heavy on her hands that she elopes. Yet 
Miss Sinclair obviously holds up Winnie—who is an inter- 
fering little fool—for our admiration.” 


Having polished off the efforts at picturing an acceptable 
modern woman by two of England’s leading fiction writers, 
our critic turns to two more. He couldn’t even find ‘‘comfort 
and consolation” in Mrs. Elinor Glyn: 
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‘Strindberg says somewhere that life ‘consists in doing the 
same things over and over again.’ Reading modern novels con. 
sists largely in reading the same things over and over again, 
Listen to a description of one of Elinor Glyn’s latest heroines: 
‘She moved with the undulating grace of a panther or a wild 
animal’ (surely one has read something like that many, many 
times before), ‘and yet when you looked at her face her eyes were 
splendidly and broadly lidded, as are Etruscan eyes sculptured 
in the cinerary urns.’ This heroine ceased to interest me at 
this point, so I skipped some pages and alighted on another: 
‘A pale, slender woman, who was watching him with large, dark 
blue eyes from the sofa where she sat.’ ‘The gentle creature 
stroked his crisp, dark, wavy hair, and the tenderness of an angel 
came into her sad eyes.’ Heroines like this may have ‘magnetic 
eyes,’ but they have no power of holding one’s interest. 

‘As a drowning man clutches at a straw, I turned to Katherine 
Tynan. SheisanIrishwoman. Surely she will provide a hero- 
ine with ‘a sparkle’ in her. Vain hope! Mrs. Pratt, of Paradise 
Farm, ‘had a great natural placidity. Her brooding, ruminant 
air, when her mind was at rest, was not unlike that of the cows in 
the pasture.’ Mrs. Pratt is also a doormat of the most virulent 
type. Her attitude toward her beautiful young lodger, Mrs. 
Greville, is Uriah Heepish in the extreme. Mrs. Pratt belongs 
to the days when people ‘knew their proper stations.’ ‘My 
dear soul,’ says Mrs. Greville, looking at her with half-frightened 
compassion, ‘you must not care for me like that.’ ‘You should 
have thought of that, my lady,’ says the humble one, ‘before 
you won my poor heart.’”’ 





ART SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


O LARGE CITY of our land is without its art institute, 
N yet ‘“‘the more art schools there are, and the better 
equipped, the smaller will be the average of really 
distinguished talent turned out from them.” This sounds at 
first like the cry of a cynic or a pessimist. Instead it is the word 
of America’s most distinguished woman portrait-painter— 
Cecilia Beaux—and she is writing in Harper’s Bazar more 
particularly of women and their chances of success in art. ‘‘The 
rough material that goes to make up the character of the artist 
who is to sueceed—that is, ingenuity, perseverance, and power of 
concentration—is not much called upon or developed in the early 
stages of study in these schools.”” The only chance for ‘‘inven- 
tion” a girl finds is in the composition class; in all matters per- 
taining to the posing of the model the work is done for the pupil, 
When she takes a studio on her own hook ‘‘she has not learned to 
invent ways and means nor to rely on her own resources for the 
material construction and development of an idea.’’ Such 
objections sound as tho Miss Beaux has a poor idea of art schools; 
it is only that she is imprest with the fact that under the necessary 
restrictions in them ‘‘nothing but a high degree of natural gift 
will in the end prevail.’”” The small average of high talent and 
the bad side of school training account for the failure of so many 
girls. In her very suggestive article Miss Beaux lays down sane 
rules for success that will sound like hardship to any but the 
most determined girls. Thus: 


‘‘Not only sacrifice of the time and strength must be given to 
the work itself, but a sacrifice even of pleasures that will deplete 
the working powers of the next day. 

‘‘This is especially the case with women and girls who, with 
rare exceptions, have a less abundant physical energy than young 
men of a corresponding temperament. In our sex the will to 
preserve, even when we are tottering with fatigue, is most praise- 
worthy, and we often wonder why ‘keeping at it’ has such 
meager and disappointing results. A girl, from the beginning 
of her life as an artist, should know that her physical energy must 
be conserved like precious oil, like water in a desert, like ammuni- « 
tion in a besieged camp, like food and fuel in a dash to the pole. 

‘‘Art has no dealings with the dregs of life. The foam on 
the brimming cup is the only acceptable offering. A young 
artist should ask herself, ‘If I do this to-night shall I be fresh 
—not tired—at the end of the first two hours of work to-morrow, 
so that if I wish to I can clinch it in the third?’ 

‘Often a piece of work depends for its force on the ability of 
the artist to go on with it at the moment. Two hours of intensé 
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application have been given; the work is now ready to be pulled 
together, without a break in its purpose, or, more important still, 
without a change in the condition of the materials in use. If 
energy, natural energy, not will power, is relaxed at this moment, 
and the artist keeps on by force of will alone, I can almost hear 
her lamentation, ‘It looked well for a while, and then I went on 
with it and spoiled it!’ It may be that she could never have 
sustained it, but the chances are that if her strength and en- 
thusiasm had been as high continuously as when she began, her 
work would have been increased, not diminished, in power at 
the end of the morning. An obvious case of cause and effect 
constantly ignored by students and young artists 
generally. Witness the tepid and weary results 
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being ideal places for the nurture of the delicate flower of art. 
In them may be found everything or. nothing for the student. 
Never was opportunity greater. No sign-posts are needed; no 
private knowledge will prevail. The force and innate gifts of 
the individual are the only passports that will carry him through.”’ 





OUR SERIOUS READERS—The public hungers for serious 
books, and repudiates the dominance of fiction, a fact which 
makes the Spokesman-Review (Spokane) see ‘‘evidence of the 





so often seen.” 


The all-important question is whether a girl is 
qualified, whether she is endowed by nature for the 
life she wishes to lead, says the writer. She may, 
suggests Miss Beaux, even mistake her motive in 
starting out upon an art career: 


‘It is more necessary than ever before that our 
young woman should closely examine herself as to 
her real motives. With many the desire to get out 
and away is too strong to be resisted, and to these 
the life of an artist is most attractive. True, some 
one must pay for the tuition of the student, but 
the fees are small, and at most of the art schools 
the drawings accepted for admission might be pro- 
duced without the smallest degree of natural gift. 
Anybody can produce the work of the average 
beginner, so admission to the school is no real proof 
of ability. Even the desire to ‘try’ may mean 
nothing; yet who goes to school except to learn, 
and who can tell, especially without inspecting the 
would-be student in person, whether great things 
may not some day develop? 

“It is right that admission should be liberal, and 
after passing this barrier and paying the cost of 
tuition everything is open to the student, and every- 
thing is provided except the materials with which 
to work. 

“When I went abroad to study I found in Paris 
numbers of girls and women who, encouraged by 
the ignorant flatteries of their friends, had staked 
all on foreign study. Years had passed; the one 
hope—to get something admitted to the Salon—was 
still out of sight. This admission would mean a 
creditable degree of promise, if not of achievement; 
it would mean, too, that the successful student 
would be strongly abetted by M. Julien, who coun- 
ted on their performances to help advertise his 
school. But year by year the chance grew less and 
less. Ill health, resulting from life in rooms over- 
looking filthy courts, poor food, and privations of 
all kinds were endured. And how often I heard 
the sad plaint, ‘They have made such sacrifices for 
me I can not go home until I have something to 
show for these years of work.’ There were several 
whose fate I never knew, for my stay was short. 
Of course such martyrdom as this is unknown now- 
adays either in Paris or here.’’ 








critic puts it. 
quisitely painted, and the observer was grateful for their delicacy after traversing the 
length of the yellow robe, with its big pattern of purple flowers.” 


A PORTRAIT STUDY. 
By Cecilia Beaux. 
Exhibited in the Spring Academy is this study of ‘‘a very long young woman,” as a 


** Her feet are stretched out farin front of her, charming little feet, ex- 








For a girl who has a clear idea of what she wishes 
to do, declares Miss Beaux, ‘‘it is far better to start alone, work- 
ing alone, even at a great disadvantage.” Further: 


“She may not go far before she seeks at the art school either 
to certify or to correct what she is guessing at. She will find her 
progress rapid and vital when she does enter. By this it seems 

t we have come, at the present day, to something absolutely 
opposite to the practise of the period when the apprentices in the 
Masters’ studios were irresponsible. In the old way the im- 
Pressionable student came under the influence of a master’s 
works and preparatory studies, and under this influence alone. 
He was irresponsible, but he had before him nothing less than the 
example of the master. To-day, in a school, he is surrounded by 
scores of fellow-students who are cheerfully producing the crass 
work of the average beginner. No one is distrest by it. It 
18 accepted, in its various grades, as being as good as might 
Teasonably be expected. 

“Schools of art must exist, tho their very essence prevents their 


intellectual growth of the American people.” 
adduces this: 


For proof it 


‘‘The growth of the civic conscience leads the people to spend 
their money on literature that claims and is supposed to ground 
this conscience in facts. 

‘*The demand is for books about the development of the city, 
the emancipation of woman, eugenics, industrialism, the social 
evil, and socialism. 

‘‘Even much of the season’s fiction and practically all of its 
drama reflect an American craving for information that makes 
for the health and happiness of society. 

“Intellectual interests are broadening and literary taste be 
coming discriminative. ‘Philosophy is picking up and theol- 
ogy doing well.’ There even is a renewal of enjoyment of 
poetry. The people insist that their fiction be better written. 

‘Most of the 1913 novels, through their heroines, voice the 
demand of woman for broader freedom.” 
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RELIGION 








N ATLANTA all the houses of professional vice have been 
advertised out of existence by the churches. The crusade 
that effected this constitutes, in the opinion of Mr. William 

T. Ellis, the most remarkable story in the present religious life 
of North America. The Christian sentiment of this Southern 
city has been solidified, a ruler of the underworld has become a 
matron of a new home for rescued girls, and ‘‘a tense political 
battle wherein Christian men showed that strategy and the 
ability to win are the possession of the righteous’’—such are 
some of the outstanding features of the campaign. The ‘‘unfor- 
gettable address of Jane Addams” at the 


HOW ATLANTA CLEANED UP 













advertisements revealed something of the serene assurance of 
Scripture itself; they were unhurried and unannoyed. The calm 
confidence in which they were written was more terrifying than 
bluster. Evidently the Christian forces of Atlanta, under the 
direction of the Men and Religion Movement, had laid siege to 
the citadel of vice, and they possess the needed guns and am- 
munition. Even the casual reader could see that there were 
behind the written statements a legal mind and a soldier heart. 
Here was the Christian crusader down to date. Each of the ad- 
vertisements, until victory was assured, ended with the confident 
words, ‘Atlanta should and will close the houses in our midst.’ 
‘“‘The men who used these advertisements were speaking to 
the people of Georgia with a power that no 





Men and Religion Congress in New York 


other series of messages had ever possest, 





last spring sent the Atlanta delegates home 
with a new vision of their city’s local con- 
ditions. ‘“‘They discovered what may be 
found in almost every other large city in 
the country—a ‘red light’ district wherein 
the social evil was protected, or at least 
winked at, by city officials.” The Continent 
(Chieago) gives Mr. Ellis’s account of how 
these men went to work: 


‘*Without taking the world into their con- 
fidence or boasting of what they meant to 
do, or calling in the counsel of any.experts, 
these men blended the publicity message 
and “the . social-service message into one 
ageiic and began..to advertise in all the 
city papers. thegfacts of the social evil in 
Atlanta. Qpiey; contracted for a large 
amount of “dvertising space in the daily 
papers to be paid for at regular rates. They 
entitled their advertisements, ‘The Houses 
in Our Midst,’ and called them ‘Men and 
Religion Bulletins.’ They were numbered 
in consecutive order. No. 1; of course, 
implied that No. 2 was to follow, and No. 10 
called up in the minds of the friends of vice 
the dread possibility of a No. 20 or a No. 30. 
In truth, the bulletins have now numbered 
fifty, and there have been frequent extras, 
sometimes a whole page in extent. Ordi- 
narily the advertisements are two, three, and 








CHIEF OF POLICE BEAVERS, 


Who after his pledge to the Men and 
Religion committee of Atlanta actu- 
ally closed the resorts of vice there. 


and they were plainly fearless. They went 
wherever the trail led them. It became nec- 
essary to point out the new and unstudied 
implications in the problem of the social 
evil. The wages of women workers were set 
forth in the advertising and a new duty laid 
upon the city’s Christian men. It is true 
that the world has been blundering along in 
chaotic fashion amid the new economic and 
social conditions. Now our prophets are 
facing the facts—allfacts. The really start- 
ling appropriateness of the Scripture quota- 
tions used by the Atlanta men have stimu- 
lated many minds. Thus one advertise- 
ment bears the words of Nehemiah, ‘Some 
of our daughters are brought into bondage 
already.’”’ 


Investigation showed that 50 per cent. of 
the properties used for evil purposes in the 
city were owned by Christian men, says Mr. 
Ellis. ‘‘The newspapers of no city could 
be counted upon to follow editorially and 
disinterestedly such a path as the Men and 
Religion committee pursued.’’ But where 
the facts were presented as paid advertise- 
ments, ‘“‘there was no newspaper owner 
with possible property interests to edit it 
and no big advertiser to influence it.’”” So— 





“There was no way of answering, avoid- 
ing, or diverting the tremendous truth told 








four columns wide, extending the full length 
of a page. 

“Of course the advertisements created a sensation. They 
were conspicuous, and yet they did not rely for their effect 
upon display type. The method plainly was to be the use 
of the artillery of facts and principles. Bald, hideous facts 
about the social evil in Atlanta were cited without qualification 
or circumlocution. Then to these conditions was applied the 
clear word of Scripture. ...... 

“The advertisements were marvels of effectiveness. Their 
logic was as straight asa running noose. The style was brilliant, 
epigrammatic, puncturing. At times it rose to the loftiest 
heights. These messages were literature. Hysteria and fanaticism 
never crept into the presentations. There were no muddled 
generalities. The writer clearly had a knowledge of the world. 
He not only knew Atlanta, but he gathered his ammunition from 
the capitals of Europe—Berlin, Madrid, London—and from the 
other great cities in America. He was quick to seize the news 
of the day and feather his barbs with it. With rare adroitness 
he took advantage of Jewish and Roman Catholic pronounce- 
ments and actions upon the subject, to show the solidarity of 
moral attack upon this evil. 

‘*Most remarkable of all, in this long succession of advertising, 
was the pertinent application of the words of Jesus. In the 
serene assurance that this was the court of last appeal, the gospel 
of Christ was quoted where it fitted. A better blending of the 
law and the gospel could not be imagined. The tone of the 


- 


week by week in these display advertise- 
ments, which naturally came to be the first 
part of the paper to which thousands of readers turned 
every day.” 


The outcome was dramatic. The chief of police of Atlanta 
‘does not have to confer with any authorities higher up’’: 


“Chief of Police Beavers of Atlanta was at heart a better man 
than the world with which he had dealings ever suspected. He 
had fallen into a vicious custom. These advertisements ‘got 
him’; they found the real man Beavers. He resolved to stand by 
his parents, by his own early training and by the best life of 
Atlanta. He publicly pledged the Men and Religion com- 
mittee that he would close the houses. ...... 

‘‘At once many persons who had shown no spark of solicitude 
for the fallen girls in their virtual slavery began to shed maudlin 
tears in public over their fate at being turned adrift without 
shelter. This ostentatious sympathy was short-lived, for the 
advertising campaign was part of a Christian movement. It was 
bigger and better than politics. Behind it burned the yearning, 
loving heart of Christ’s compassionate servants. The ensuing 
advertisements were directed to the women in the evil resorts. 
The word of the committee was pledged that every one of them 
would be offered shelter and help in a new life. All the argu- 
ments that the vested interests of evil might offer to theif 
victims were counteracted by this clear, unequivocal statement 
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which could not be kept from the eyes of anybody who read 
the daily papers, that there was a door of opportunity open to all 
who sought a better life. Ministers and their members went 
two by two through the ‘red light’ district. Every fallen woman 
in Atlanta was personally offered a chance for a better life. With 
this message of practical service went the gospel of Christ. The 
women were told that if ill they would be provided with medical 
care; if they needed training for a career of honest service, it 
would be supplied; if there were dependent relatives, they would 
be cared for; if shelter alone were wanted, that would be pro- 
vided. Whatever was necessary to help the victims of vice back 
to respectable life’ was freely pledged to 
them. 
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THE NEW KOREAN VERDICT 


VICTORY, even if incomplete, may be ‘‘ tremendously 
A significant and most gratifying.’’ In this light The 
Continent (Chicago) views the verdict of the Appellate 

Court in Seoul, Korea, which reversed the earlier verdict of ‘‘the 
police-manufactured case charging a large company of Koreans, 
mainly Christians, with conspiracy to assassinate Count Terauchi, 
the Japanese governor-general of the province.’”?’ One hundred 
' and twenty-three defendants were prosecuted 





‘“Here comes the most shining chapter in 
the long and beautiful story. More than 
200 of the women accepted the commit- 
tee’s offer and forsook the old life of shame.”’ 


Only the ‘‘worldly wisdom, driven by a 
deep Christian passion’’ of Marion Jackson 
and John J. Eagan, says Mr. Ellis, could 
have achieved such results as Atlanta shows. 
The story of these two men is romantic: 


“They are David and Jonathan in their 
friendship. Young men of the same age, 
born and bred in Atlanta, they once were 
peculiarly antipathetic; but when Jackson 
became a Christian in the Torrey meetings 
the two found themselves drawn together by 
the great tie of Christian fellowship. It 
does not take a psychologist to explain this. 
The men held the great essentials in com- 
mon. They were in unity in life’s deepest 
purpose. Marion Jackson is a study in the 
unexpected consequences of vital |religion. 
He was a born aristocrat, an aristocrat to 
his finger-tips, by birth, tradition, and apti- 
tude; but when, in Dr. Torrey’s preaching, 
the gospel gript him, he became a democrat. 
He now has a New Testament passion for 
people. .The simplicities of the Christian 
brotherhood shine out in his life and actions. 

‘*Marion Jackson is a lawyer, and a good 
one. That explains why the method of the 
Men and Religion committee has been bomb- 








JOHN J. EAGAN, 
A capitalist of Atlanta, who is cred- 
ited with financing the movement to 
clean the city of its vice resorts. 


for complicity in this alleged sedition and 
106 were convicted, but the second decision, 
rendered March 20, convicted six and released 
as innocent the remaining hundred. The Con- 
tinent reviews the later verdict: 


‘“‘Of the six still held for the supposed 
crime, all have been granted a material re- 
duction of sentence. Six men by the original 
verdict were sentenced to penal servitude of 
ten years each. Of these, one now goes free 
and the others are committed for six years 
only. Of nineteen previously receiving sen- 
tences of seven years each, all but one now 
escapes. The term for that oneis commuted 
to five years. 

‘*The six still in prison are the most promi- 
nent of the defendants, including the one 
man among the group who has an interna- 
tional reputation, Baron Yun Chi Ho, presi- 
dent of the Methodist College in Songdo. He 
and four others—Yang Ki Tak, Im Chi 
Chung, Yi Seung Hun, and An Tai Kak— 
stand sentenced for six-year terms, while Ok 
Kwan Pin, the sixth convict, is given five 
years. All of these men are alleged to have 
been leaders in the Sin Min Hoi, or New 
People’s Society, which the Japanese insist 
was an association for revolution and assas- 
sination. The Koreans admit the existence 
of the society, but claim that its object was 
the peaceable education and uplift of the 
Korean masses. Baron Yun allowed his 








proof and water-tight. The advertisements 
were all written by him. Of course there 
was not money enough in Atlanta to hire professional brains 
that could write such advertisements as these. They had to 
be born of a trained mind and a flaming heart. Nobody ever 
thought of Marion Jackson as a man to write advertisements. 
Yet to-day if he cared to abandon his legal practise he could take 
those advertisements in his hand and secure employment with 
any advertising agency in the land. 

‘*Hand in hand with Marion Jackson has gone John J. Eagan, 


‘whom the books write down as a capitalist. A quiet young man 


who inherited a fortune from his uncle, he had gone on his simple 
way as in the day when he did not possess wealth. The money 
that came to him he invested in securities that were in consonance 
with his Christian beliefs, for he is an earnest Presbyterian. 
This Atlanta campaign has thus far cost over $12,000, $6,500 of 
which was for advertising bills. One does not have to be much 
of a guesser to surmise where the money came from. We may 
be sure, tho, that the giver has had a ‘run for his money,’ in the 
phrase of the street. Judged by any standards, the Atlanta 
campaign has been more fun than can be got out of a fleet of 


‘aeroplanes or a garage full of racing automobiles. One would 


hunt far to find a happier man than John J. Eagan. 

‘‘In this Men and Religion Movement he has come to be 
dominated by a great idea, of which he is the apostle among his 
fellow business men. That is that business is a ministry, that a 
man should serve the world by his business. The rights and 
welfare of his employees and of the larger world which they 
represent should be the first consideration of business, taking 
precedence even of dividends. ...... 

‘*What these two laymen have done,. with the full and efficient 
cooperation of the churchmen of their city, is a revelation and a 
foregleam of the new era of efficient Christian patriotism which 
will utilize thé most modern methods and the ripest worldly 
wisdom to bring to pass the reign of the kingdom in this present 
world.” 


name to be used as one of the officials of this 
society, but apparently took no active part 
in directing it. The real leader of the movement was Yang, who 
served for several years as the editor of a patriotic daily published 
in Seoul. Im is a resident of Seoul, at whose house the Govern- 
ment affirmed that Yun met Yang to perfect the conspiracy, 
altho Baron Yun was able to show by unmistakable records that 
he was not in Seoul at all on the day alleged for this meeting. 
Yiand An were prominent citizens of Pyeng Yang, alleged to have 
been summoned to Seoul when Yun and Yang had elaborated 
their plot. Ok is a young man of twenty-two who is alleged 
to have been of particular use to the conspirators on account of 
his eloquence as a public speaker. 
‘*Lyu, who originally received as heavy a sentence as Yun, 
but was acquitted on this trial, is a graduate of Japan’s national 
‘military academy in Tokyo, and served with the Japanese Army 
in the Russian War. It would seem that his influential Japanese 
connections have worked in his favor.” 


The Continent feels that the verdict thus rendered ratifies 
its contention all along that ‘‘there never was the slightest real 
evidence to justify the allegation of Japanese police that Count 
Terauchi was the object of a plot of assassination.’’ It goes on: 


“Stared in the face by a judicial decision releasing a hundred 
men whom police charges had specifically marked as the instru- 
ments of a seditious plot, even the most biased must admit that 
the plot is totally disproved, even tho the alleged ringleaders are 
still held for punishment. And this means that torture alone 
could have produced the purported confessions of a conspiracy. 

“Of course the great flaw in the finding lies in the court’s 
failure to discharge all the defendants. But it must not be too 
harshly condemned for this. Altho the presiding judge through- 
out the trial showed the most unmistakable disposition to deal 
fairly with all the defendants, the missionaries could see that 
he still labored under tremendous pressure from the military 
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administration of the province. They had therefore but little 
faith in his ability to withstand the truculent demands of officials 
around him. That he and his colleagues under such circum- 
stanced have had the strength-to go as far toward justice as they 
have is a monumental credit to the Japanese judiciary. 

‘*Nevertheless, this satisfaction must not be allowed to obscure 
sympathy and concern for Baron Yun and his six compatriots 
who now, standing alone, become more obviously than ever a 
sacrifice to the ‘face’ of the Japanese police. It remains yet for 
the international protest which has liberated 117 of the unjustly 
accused Koreans to be exercised in behalf of the last six. For 
them undoubtedly an appeal will be made to the supreme court 
of Korea, in which the fully trusted Christian judge, Watanabe, 
has the deciding voice. But under the judicial practise of Japan, 
this court can only review points of procedure, and cannot 
investigate the case on its merits. So if the procedure below is 
technically regular, it may be impossible for Judge Watanabe to 
vacate these last sentences. In that case intercession for their 
pardon must be made to the Japanese Emperor.” 


- Baron Yun Chi-ho is said to be suffering from incipient 
tuberculosis, and in the opinion of many of his friends, if he is 
incarcerated he will not live to serve the full term of his sentence. 





INDIA’S SYMPATHY WITH TURKEY 


BSERVERS ON THE GROUND report that the Turk 
() has not regarded his present conflict with the Balkan 
states as a holy war. Otherwise there would be no 
possible,explanation of his failure at arms and his apparent 
failure in courage and warlike zeal. But his coreligionists of 
India view it differently. The belief is current among them, 
says W. E. Nicoll, a missionary in the Punjab, writing in the 
United Presbyterian (Pittsburg), that ‘“‘the so-called Christian 
nations” are bent on Turkey’s annihilation, ‘‘ primarily in order 
to bring Islam into disgrace.”” The Powers, so it is held in India, 
have connived at, if not secretly abetted, this harassment of the 
enfeebled Turk. From the very beginning, therefore, of the 
present war, the interest even in the remote villages has been 
intense. Branches of the Red Crescent Society have been 
formed in all the large centers, and well-known members of the 
Moslem community have given the effort their hearty encourage- 
ment. ‘‘There seems to have been no doubt in the minds of the 
Indian Moslems but that their coreligionists were entirely in 
the right and were really very much maligned in their well-meant 
efforts to effect reforms in the Balkan mountains.”’ The practical 
way in which sympathy is shown rather carries out this view: 


“‘Some weeks ago a fully equipped Red Crescent corps of 
physicians and assistants sailed for Constantinople from Bombay. 
These men were recruited from various parts of India and great 
enthusiasm was manifested in getting them ready and sending 
them away. ‘From reports that have been appearing in the 
papers since of their haranguing crowds in Constantinople and 
urging them to continue the struggle, assuring them of the united 
support of their Indian brethren, it would appear that the 
deputation was probably engaged in anything but humanitarian 
and neutral work, such as attending to the wounded and relieving 
the sick. 

‘“While funds were being gathered some weeks ago the sugges- 
tion was seriously made frem several quarters that it would be 
quite right to send the money that was being collected and prom- 
ised for the establishment of a great sectarian Mohammedan 
university at Aligarh to help the poor, struggling Turks. Inas- 
much, however, as the proposition to establish such a university 
had already received the sanction of the Government, the wiser 
heads saw that such a thing was manifestly improper and im- 
politic. The fact remains, however, that the rank and file were 
quite prepared for such a move and it reveals very clearly their 
attitude. 

‘Great Britain is often spoken of as the special guardian of 
Mohammedan interests in the Parliament of the World, since 
the King of England is the acknowledged sovereign of more 
Moslems than any other single potentate. The thinking men 
among the Mohammedan community have, of course, realized 
from the very beginning that the British Government and her 
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subjects must observe strict neutrality, but here again the 
Moslem ‘man of the street’ has not been slow to believe and 
suggest that Great Britain should take sides with the Turk and 
render him material assistance. No doubt the fact that the 
sympathies of the English people themselves were largely with 
the Balkan states has accentuated the feeling that the Govern- 
ment as such should do something tangible for the Turk to offset 
the prevailing sentiment of the people, such people forgetting 
for the moment that Great Britain is a constitutional monarchy 
and that the people would not tolerate for a moment such an 
attitude on the part of the Government, even were it disposed 
to show any favor, which people generally know it is not. 

“‘This feeling that the British Government was not living up 
to its opportunities as the protector of holy Islam has been 
wonderfully accentuated during the progress of the negotiations 
for peace, especially when it became evident that the Powers 
were advising Turkey to accede, in large part, to the Allies’ terms. 
Indian Mohammedans considered that the Powers in general, 
and Great Britain in particular, were proving traitors to Turkey 
and that their treachery was based largely upon the fact that 
they and the Allies were coreligionists. 

‘* Another fact that has exaggerated this opinion is the alleged 
massacre of Mohammedans in the war area. Questions have 
been asked regarding these in Parliament and the ministers 
responding for the Government have been openly charged with 
evasion and duplicity when they replied that reliable informa- 
tion was difficult to secure and that reports of such massacres 
had been brought to the attention of the governments con- 
cerned. This has failed to satisfy Mohammedans’ aspirations, 
which seemingly demand that Great Britain actively intervene 
to stop such atrocities.” 


To read the Indian Mohammedan press, says this writer, one 
would be led to believe that ‘‘the Turk was the most inoffensive 
and mild-mannered individual possible.”” Further: 


“The Aga Khan of Bombay, probably the best known, at least 
abroad, of Mohammedan leaders in India, and withal a keen 
thinking statesman, and knowing doubtless on which side, 
politically speaking, his bread is buttered, has recently exprest 
himself quite fully regarding the sentiment of Indian Moslems 
toward the Turkish War. His highness says the present attitude 
of Indian Moslems on the subject often leads them to a position 
of useless negation. He himself has studied the Turkish position 
very carefully for some years, and particularly in this present 
crisis. The immediate question for Indian Mohammedans is 
relief of suffering in Turkey, to which they should concentrate 
their whole efforts. It would be a terrible thing for the Moham- 
medansof Indiaif, through neglect on their part, thousands of their 
brethren in Turkey died. They must send money for the relief 
of the suffering and wounded, and for the help of the thousands of 
refugees who are now flocking from European Turkey into Asia 
Minor. These people want not only food but money to buy 
seed for the coming season and to reestablish themselves. It is 
equally incumbent to eschew any policy which may increase and 
prolong the sufferings of their coreligionists in Turkey. ‘It does 
seem to me,’ continues his highness, ‘a cruel addition to the 
burdens which Turkish statesmen have to bear at this crisis to be 
harassed by irresponsible advice from Indian Mussulmans who 
know nothing of the grim realities of the position, and upon whom 
none of the grievous burdens of the war fall. How easy it is to 
bid others to fight for the honor of Islam when here we enjoy the 
serene comforts of peace and prosperity. It would be a good 
thing,’ says his highness, ‘if all these hundreds of thousands who 
are from here giving their advice were forced to make all the 
sacrifices that the war entails on the people of Turkey themselves.’ 

‘In the course of the concluding portion of the article his 
highness says: ‘Turkey must in the future be an Asiatic power. 
She must concentrate on Asia. Turkey as an Asiatic power can 
live and thrive only if she has the good-will, friendship, and sup- 
port of England. England is the only country which has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by a strong Turkey in Asia. 
Apart from any question of sentiment, it is to the interest of 
England that Turkey in Asia should become strong and prosper- 
ous. Here is a great opening for the Mussulmans of India, alike 
of serving England and Islam. Let them use all their influence 
through their loyal efforts, through their good-will, to bring Eng- 
land and Turkey together, and, in fact, to carry out in Asiatic 
Turkey the spirit of the Cyprus convention and the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield. At last there is a possibility that the 
dream of many Mussulmans may come true, and that England 
and Turkey may become fast and firm friends.’ ”’ 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S DIARY OF HER GIRLHOOD* 


Reviewed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
E. S. Napa 


HIS diary of Queen Victoria’s girlhood 
will make a great many friends for the 
Queen. Youth is always almost, if not 
quite, the most attractive thing in the 
world. But when the subject is the 
sovereign of one of the earth’s great em- 
pires and is, besides, a clever and interesting 
young lady, the person combining these 
characteristics becomes very interesting 
indeed. Other interesting figures, besides 
the young lady, appear upon the scene, 
of which the chief are Lord Melbourne and 
Prince Albert. The diary covers the 
period of the courtship of Prince Albert 
and concludes with his marriage to the 
Queen. The story of the Prince’s court- 
ship is fairly interesting, but nothing like 
80 interesting as the account of the Queen’s 
friendship with Melbourne. The diary is 
almost all about Lord Melbourne, the 
Queen appearing as a little feminine Bos- 
well, recounting the conversation of this 
attractive man. What a wonderful tutor 
he was! The mind of the young girl grows 
under the fostering influence of Melbourne’s 
conversation as corn grows in the night 
after a rain. The antecedents of Lord 
Melbourne would not appear at first sight 
to qualify him to be a young lady’s guard- 
jan and tutor. Two years before the 
Queen’s accession he had appeared in 
court as the corespondent in a celebrated 
suit for divorce, in which, however, the 
verdict was a vindication of himself and 
Mrs. Norton. It was, indeed, charged by 
his friends that the suit was brought with 
the intention of preventing his remaining 
as Prime Minister after the Queen’s acces- 
sion. This was, however, the second 
occasion on which he had been obliged 
to appear in court as a corespondent. 
Furthermore, he did not come from for- 
bears who were at all strait-laced, nor 
were his connections and associations of 
that character. His mother, altho a good 
mother to him, had not escaped the breath 
of scandal. He had had for a wife the 
clever and erratic Lady Caroline Lamb, 
the friend or enemy of Byron—the words 
in the case of such a lady are synonyms— 
whose escapades had been the talk of 
London. Such had been his antecedents. 
But it is the verdict of history that no man 
ever fulfilled more worthily the duties of 
such a position than he did. The situation 
was evidently not without its temptation, 
for he was very fond of his young charge. 
She on her part had an admiration for, and 
an interest in him, which might well in the 
case of a susceptible young lady, such as 
the Queen evidently was, have changed to 
& warmer sentiment. But he was a too 
loyal and honorable man to encourage the 

growth of any such feeling. 
It is true that he was at that time fifty- 
eight years of age. But he was a very 
dsome man, and was the possessor of 
*The Girlhood of Queen Victoria. A Selection 
Her Majest; : Diaries between the years 1832 and 


1840. Publ authority of His Majesty the 
Khe. bag by Plocount Esher. In two volumes. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


many personal attractions, one of them 
being a delightful voice in speaking. He 
had abundant gifts of wit and entertaining 
talk, evidences of which appear on almost 
every page of this diary. His youth and 
middle age had been passed in one of the 
most interesting periods of the world’s 
history. He could remember the great 
events of the French Revolution, and was 
a grown man during the Napoleonic period. 
In the events that followed he had a con- 
siderable share, and he was one of the 
Whig leaders at the time of the passage of 
the Reform Bill. With the great literature 
and the art, the pleasure and sport, and 
the society of that age he was familiar. 
He had known everybody. To the observa- 
tion of all this brilliant life he had brought 
a fine intellect and humorous and whimsi- 
cal fancy. 

One wonders whether he always suc- 
ceeded in making his talk suitable to the 
ears of the young lady. He had the 
old-fashioned habit of mixing up his 
language with a constant stream of pro- 
fanity, a habit which he shared with many 
of the men of that day. Every substantive 
was qualified with the adjective or parti- 
ciple ‘‘damned’’ in such a manner as to be 
almost an impediment to the progress of 
conversation. It is said that he was once 
discoursing in this style to Sydney Smith, 
when Smith, thinking such language a 
rudeness to him in his character as clergy- 
man, begged that his Lordship would 
assume everybody and everything to be 
damned and would proceed with the sub- 
ject. Hayward, however, who tells the 
story, doubts whether Sydney Smith ever 
took such liberty with Melbourne. The 
diary contains no evidence that Melbourne 
did not succeed in repressing this charac- 
teristic in the presence of the Queen. This 
incident is an indication that he was 
usually successful in this endeavor. He 
was telling the Queen of the violent be- 
havior of the women at the time of the 
Reform Bill agitation. These ladies 
seem to have been true grandmothers of 
the suffragettes of the present day. He 
heard one of them say ‘‘Hiss that black- 
guard Melbourne!’’ At hearing this word, 
at that time scarcely permissible before 
ladies in polite company, the Queen says 
that she felt her cheeks to redden. 

The diary closes with the marriage. The 
indications are that the Queen passed at 
once from under the influence of Melbourne 
into the control of her young husband. 
Melbourne had assisted in bringing about 
the marriage, but the change could not 
have been altogether agreeable to him. Is 
there not some suggestion of this in the 
following well-authenticated incidents? 
The Queen’s mind was greatly occupied 
with the question of the precedence at 
court to be allowed Prince Albert, and she 
was continually talking to Melbourne about 
it. He said finally—‘‘For goodness’ sake, 
ma’am, let’s say no more about it. If the 
English people once take to making kings, 





they soon begin un-making them.” At 
another time the Queen said to Melbourne 
that she thought herself fortunate in the 
fact that the Prince took so little notice 
of the beautiful ladies there were about the 
court. Melbourne said: “‘It’s full soon to 
begin to boast,’’ at which the Queen was 
much put out. But the Prince remained 
to the end the most faithful and conscien- 
tious of men. He avoided society and de- 
voted himself to public objects and to 
assisting the Queen in the duties of her 
office. 

Prince Albert had the views and feelings 
of a German prince. He thought it the 
part of wisdom that the Queen and himself 
should live in great measure apart from 
society. It may have been that the life 
she led under the guidance of the Prince 
was happier than that of the young girl 
described in this diary, as the Queen said 
it was. But it was certainly not so brilliant 
nor so varied, and the record of it, as given 
in the Queen’s ‘‘ Journal in the Highlands,”’ 
with its humdrum and rather vapid details, 
is infinitely less interesting. It hardly 
seems possible that the two accounts could 
have been written by the same person. 

The character of Queen Victoria, dur- 
ing the latter part of her life, had not 
the winning qualities of the young girl 
of the diary. With a strong nature and 
a strong will, she had the defects that 
go with these qualities. She felt it to 
be her duty to uphold the dignity and 
power of the crown. This was probably 
due in part to the teachings of the 
Prince Consort. It is reported that she 
once said that she was a Stuart rather 
than a Hanoverian in her feelings. She 
once asked Lord John Russell if he did 
not think that rebellion was always 
wrong. He replied: ‘‘As a loyal subject 
of the House of Hanover, I can not say that 
it is.’ She had, besides, a strong sense of 
what was due to herself. A woman will 
fight for something she believes to be her 
due with a passion and courage which will 
not often be found in a man, and the Queen 
gave the impression of being capable of 
this. The author of a very interesting 
eulogy of her in the Quarterly Review, print- 
ed not long after her death, confest that 
what she really believed in was the Divine 
Right. She looked as if she believed that. 
This faith gave her dignity and gave her 
strength. She was very dignified in ap- 
pearance; it was surprizing that any one 
under five feet should have so much 
presence. But it can not be said, at any 
rate when she appeared in public, that she 
looked amiable. She was a good deal 
feared, and perhaps she rather liked to 
be feared. We are told that her children 
were in awe of her. The editor of the 
diary says: 


“To those accustomed to the easier 
manners of more recent times it is difficult 
to convey a sense of the atmosphere of 
Windsor during the reign of the Queen. 
Her extraordinary aloofness was its 
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determining cause, but the effect was that of 
ashrine. Grave men walked softly through 
the rooms of the castle, and no voice was 
ever raised. The presence of the Sovereign 

brooded, so to speak, over the Palace and 
its environment. The desire to be negli- 
gently at ease never entered the mind. The 
air was rarefied by a feeling that some- 
where, in a region unvisited by any but 
the most highly privileged, was seated, not 
in an ordinary armchair, but on a throne, 
the awe-inspiring and ever-dignified figure 
of the Sovereign.” 


There is perhaps some exaggeration in 
this, but it is near the truth. That she got 
a certain strength from this attitude can 
not be denied, combined, as it was, with a 
rectitude of character which commanded 
universal respect. Thus she was able to 
do things which English constitutional 
practise hardly allows to the Sovereign, 
and which a modern King of England 
could scarcely do. She could keep men 
out of office whom she did not like. Of 
course, she could not do this with the great 
men, such as Palmerston and Gladstone, 
whom, no doubt, she would have been glad 
to exclude. Their strength with the coun- 
try was too great to admit of her doing 
this in their case. But she could and did 
do it in other cases. It is said that she kept 
from being Prime Minister Sir William 
Harcourt, whom she did not like and who 
had no such strength with the country as 
Palmerston and Gladstone had. Not only 
did she succeed in having her way about 
individuals, but, by the weight of her 
personal character, she was able to affect 
matters of public policy. She did this in 
part through that community of feeling 
which she had with the -great English 
middle class whom she so well understood, 
and whose sympathy and respect she 
possest so entirely. Lord Salisbury spoke 
of this characteristic of the Queen in a 
speech he made about her in the House of 
Lords just after her death. The late Con- 
federate General Payne, of Virginia, com- 
mander of the Black Horse Cavalry, told 
me that he was in England for a short time 
during our Civil War, and had, while there, 
several interviews with Lord Palmerston. 
He said to Palmerston that he could not 
understand how the English, devoted as 
they were to monarchical and aristocratic 
government, should wish to see a great 
democratic power on the American conti- 
nent, which would in time be certain to 
take the leadership of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. ‘‘I recognize the truth of that,’’ 
said Palmerston. ‘‘This country is not 
strongly against the South, nor is the Gov- 
ernment. But the Queen is, mainly on 
account of her feeling about slavery, and 
the Queen’s feeling as to slavery is no doubt 
that of the country.’’ Palmerston evident- 
ly thought the Queen’s influence in this 
matter very important. 

The Queen also felt an obligation to 
uphold the cause of good morals in a 
luxurious and frivolous society. She 
succeeded in keeping away from her court 
persons who had been proved to have 
transgrest the laws of morality. She had 
very serious views regarding her duty in 
this respect, of which this anecdote is an 
indication. A lady, it is said, was once 
talking to her about death and the future 
state, a subject which I have heard the 
Queen was fond of discussing. The lady 
said that one of the advantages of the 
future existence would be that not only 
should we meet the interesting people of 
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our own time, but we should meet those of 
other times as well, for instance, King 
David. But David would not quite do. 
“‘No,” said the Queen, ‘‘I will not meet 
David.” What a very limited acquaintance 
among royal personages in the next world 
could she have expected to have if she 
were so particular! 

If the Queen had permitted herself to 
mix more in society than she did, would 
there have been any diminution of the 
public respect for the throne? I do not 
believe it. Of course, she could not have 
mixt in society, as was done by her sociable 
and good-humored son. But still she 
might have enjoyed the brilliant social re- 
sources and opportunities of London, with 
advantage to herself and to the world. 
Edward VII. in all probability could not 
compare in power of mind or force of char- 
acter to his mother, but he was very pop- 
ular. The Prince, as he was called in those 
days, was about everywhere and knew 
everybody. I remember one _ incident 
which gave me a notion of the extent to 
which he availed himself of the amusing 
features of London life. I went one evening 
to hear Toole in ‘‘Sergeant Buzfuz.”’ Be- 
tween, the acts I was sitting in Toole’s 
dressing-room while he was making up 
his face before a looking-glass, and I asked 
him whether he had not taken his idea of 
the part from some particular model. He 
replied that he had had such a model, and 
that it was Sergeant Ballantine. He said 
that the night before the Prince had been 
sitting in the chair which I occupied, while 
he was making up, and that when it was 
time to go on, the Prince had said: ‘‘Come, 
Toole, let’s go in and have some more Bal- 
lantine.”’ It isa question whether this sen- 
sible, tactful, and kind-hearted young man, 
assisted as he was by his beautiful and 
amiable wife, was not of as much use to 
the British monarchy as the serious-minded 
and able Queen Victoria. 


NOVELS OF THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE YEAR 


In the following lists of novels published 
in this country since January 1 this 
year, or which will be published before 
July 1, an effort has been made to secure, 
as far as possible, complete lists from all the 
well-known publishing houses that issue 
fiction regularly. As will be seen from a 
count, the total number of these books is 
328. 

The lists have been arranged according 
to publishing houses. It is believed that 
this system will make them more generally 
interesting than would be a compilation 
made alphabetically by authors’ names. 
For one thing, it shows clearly how well 
distributed among the large houses devoted 
to fiction the output for this half year is. 

Readers will perhaps recall two diagrams 
printed in Tue Literary Dicest of March 
1, showing the number of all classes of 
books published in 1890 and the number 
published in 1912, and indicating a total 
increase of all classes from 4,559 books in 
1890 to 10,903 books in 1912. Fred E. 
Woodward, of Washington, who compiled 
these diagrams, made the interesting point 
that, contrary to an almost general opinion 
among booksellers and readers, the per- 
centage of fiction during these twenty-two 
years had not increased. In fact, the total 
of fiction in 1890 was 1,118, while the total 
in 1912 was 1,010—that is, a slight decline 
took place. When the relation of fiction 
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to all books published in these twenty-two 
years is sought, it is found that fiction hag 
not kept pace with the general increage, 
Mr. Woodward showed that in 1912 only 
9.3 per cent. of the whole number of bookg 
published belonged to the fiction class, 
whereas in 1890 the percentage of fiction 
to the whole was 24.5 and in 1900 it wag 
20.1 per cent. The lists that follow have 
been arranged alphabetically as to publish. 
ers’ surnames: 


D. APPLETON & Co. 


Wuarton, Epitra—‘‘The Reef.” $1.30 
net; by mail, $1.42. 

Moore, Grorce—‘‘ Hail and Farewell: 
Salve.” $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. 

Morrett, CLEVELAND— The Bishop's 
Purse.”” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

KINGSLEY, Fiorence M.—* Veronica,” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Hucues, Rurpert—‘‘ Amiable Crimes of 
Dirk Memling.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37, 

Ritzy, W.— —‘‘Windyridge. ” $1.30 net; 
by mail, $1.42. 

Lincoun, Natauie 8.—The Lost Dix 
patch.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Campers, Rosert W.—‘ The Gay 
Rebellion.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Deano, Epitu Barnarp— The Land 
of Content.’”’ $1.30 net, by mail, $1.42. 

RITTENBERG, Max—‘‘The Mind-Read 
er.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Nixkto, VeEra—‘‘A Mere Woman.” $1.30 
net; by mail, $1.42. 

QuILLER-CoucnH, Sir T. (“Q”)— 

ASL 35 net; by 


*“Hocken and Hunken.”’ 
mail, $1.42. 

Giyn, E.inor—‘‘Guinevere’s Lover.” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

JANIS, Etstr—‘‘ Love Letters of an Ac 
tress.”” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 

Wesster, H. K.—‘‘The Ghost Girl.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

GREENE, Mrs. S. P. McL.—‘ Ever 
breeze.”’ $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Barsour, R. H.—‘‘ Peggy-in-the-Rain.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

MaxweE.i, W. B.—‘‘General Mallock’s 
Shadow.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42 

GranD, Saran—‘‘Adnam’s. Orchard.” 
$1.40 net; by mail, $1.52. ~ 

Lincotn, J. C.—‘‘Mr. Pratt’s Patients.” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Bacon, "Mrs. J. D.— The Strange Cases 
= 2 Dr. Stanchon.” $1.30 net; by mail, 

- see GrorceE—‘‘The Silent Battle.” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 


Bosss-MERRILL COMPANY. 


ALLEN, Frank WatLeR—‘‘The Lovers 
of Skye.” $1.00 net, postage prepaid. 

Biecers, Earn Derr—‘‘Seven Keys to 
Baldpate.” $1.30 net, postage prepaid. 

CHESTER, GEORGE ANDOLPH—‘‘ Wak 
lingford in His Prime.’”’ $1.00 net, postage 
prepaid. 

Davisss, Maria THompson—‘ Andrew 
the Glad.” $1.30 net, postage B iy a> 

Davis, Cuartes BeELMontT—‘ In Another 
Moment.” $1.25 net, youaee prepaid. 

KEsTER, Vaucuan—‘“Joh n o Jamee 
town.” $1.35 net, postage prepaid. 

Lone, Joun Lutuer—‘ War.” $1.30 
net, postage prepaid. 

Nicnotas, ANnNa—‘‘The Making of 
=e Barton.” $1.25 net, postage pre- 
pai 

Putnam, Nina Witcox—‘'The Impo* 
sible Boy.” $1.35 net, postage prepaid. 

RINEHART, Mary Roserts—* The Case 
of Jennie Brice.’”’ $1.00 net, postage prepaid. 

SHERMAN, CHARLES —‘‘The Upper 
Crust.” $1.25 net, postage prepaid. 

THANET. Octrave—“‘A Step on the 
Stair.” 50 cents uel % pomeee prepaid. 

Wve, I. A. R.—‘The Daughter of 
Brahma.” $1.30 net, postage prepaid. 

(Continued on page 1018) 
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Greatest Satisfaction from a Baker 


—Because the Baker is a practical, efficient, powerful 
automobile, possessing the luxury, dignity and appointment that can be found 
only in a car of the electric type. 

—Because the Baker meets all the average operating re- 
quirements that could .be expected from any car—ample speed, more 
mileage than ordinarily needed, and ability to take any hill where wheels 


will turn. 


—Because the Baker is the most broadly useful car money 
can buy. It is at the disposal of a fifteen-year-old child—easy to operate, 
simple to handle. For social uses it is a car of unquestioned elegance and 
style—clean, quiet, convenient. The business or professional man finds it 
superior to the gasoline for city calls—no chauffeur needed, no engine difficul- 


ties, no carburetor, no ignition, no cranking. For city use it has every desirability of a gas 


car, with troubles banished and true dependability added. 


—And we challenge any other maker to produce a car that will travel 
farther on a single charge, or involve lower upkeep cost, or give better service, year in and year 


out, than the Baker. 


LECIFICS aa! 


The Baker Victoria 
(pictured above) 

A favorite among 
those who prefer an 
open-body car. When 
necessary, ample pro- 
tection from weather 
is secured by raising 
top and using rain 
curtains. 


The Baker Coupe 

is and 

The Baker Brougham 
are closed models of 
unexampled beauty 
in lines and finish— 
low-hung body, long 
wheel base, hand- 
some side lamps and 
two powerful search 
lights; wheel or lever 
steer, revolving front 
seats; ‘‘easy vision,” 
low front windows. 


THE BAKER: MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Builders also of Baker Electric Trucks CANADA: The Baker Motor Vehicle Company of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


BRANCHES OR DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Style— 


and Service 


Not only have Ide Silver 
Collars a smart look—but 
they stand laundering best, 
and hold their shape because 
of the Linocorp ButtTon- 
HOLEs (found in no other 
collar) that don’t “tear out.” 


Collars 


2 for 25c—!4 Sizes—in Canada, 3 for 50c 


because correctly shaped, give you a well-groomed look, even 
though your clothes be most modest in cost. 


The new Sussex is an absolutely exclusive shape—exhaling the atmosphere 
More distinctive; more comfortable than any 
collar you have seen—durable and style-retaining because of its LINocoRD 
UNBREAKABLE BUTTONHOLES, front and back. 

Buy the Sussex at your dealer’s today. Other new and attractive Ide Shapes 
are the Cabaret, the Sanford, the Pembroke. 


WRITE FOR STYLE BOOK 
GEO. P. IDE & CO. (Makers of Ide Shirts), 507 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


of the Strand and Piccadilly. 
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$92.50—Our Price 
for 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “‘Steelcote’’ Garage (1913 
model) for $92.50. But to protect ourselves from advancing 
prices of steel, we set a time limit. We guarantee this re- 
cord price for 30 days only. 


Fireproof Garage 


riders, fire, light- 

) to $30 monthly 

. » WOrTY ouble. Comes 

. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, complete 

. _ Absolutely rust-proof. Joints and 

seams permanently tight. Locks securely. Prompt, safe de- 
livery and coq cae gst . Postal sent today 

new 56-page illustrated Garage Book by return mail. (107) 

The Edwards Mfg. Co., 637-687 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PER CENT 
CERTIFICATES 


Issued in even multiples of 100. 


Running for two years and payable on 
demand at any time after due date. 


Amply secured by first mortgages on im- 
proved property. Deposited in trust to 
safeguard investors, interests. 

Issued by a company that has been in 
business over 18 years and that has never 
been a day late in the mailing of interest 
checks or in the repayment of principal. 


An ideal investment. 


Write today for the 
booklet giving details. 


The Calvert Mortgage Company 
1045 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 1016) 
BRENTANOS 


Bagot, Ricnarp—* Darneley 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 

CROCKER, . M.—‘The  Serpent’s 
Tooth.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 

Norris, W. E.—‘‘The Right Honorable 
Gentleman.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 

Moore, Grorce—‘‘Spring Days.” $1.35 
net; by mail, $1.45. 


Place.” 


CassELL & COMPANY 


AnonyMous—‘ Princess Mary’s Locked 
Book.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 

Dererinc, Warwick—The House of 
Spres.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 

EpGr, SpeNncer—‘‘A Maker of Ware.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

FLowER, NeEwMmMan—‘‘Red Harvest.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

HansHeEw, T. W.—‘‘Cleek: The Man of 
og asa Faces.” $1.25 net; by mail, 


Hockinae, Sitas K.—‘‘ A Woman’s Love.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Matvery, OLIvE CuHrIsT1an—‘ Love’s 
Soldier.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Marsu, Ricnarp—‘‘A Master of De- 
ception.”” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Rogerts, THEODORE G.—‘‘Two Shall 
Be Born.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

TreskEy, ADELINE M.—‘‘Candlelight 
Days.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

ALLACE, HELEN—‘‘Morning Glory.” 


‘| $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


Tue CENTURY COMPANY 


BenttEy, E. C.—‘‘The Woman in 
Black.” $1.25 net; postage, 11 cents. 

JoHnson, Owrn—‘‘Murder in Any 
Degree.”’ $1.30 net; postage extra. 

Kettock, Harotp—‘‘Mr. Hobby.” 
$1.30 net; postage 10 cents. 

Lonpon, Jack—‘‘ The Abysmal Brute.” 
$1.00 net; postage extra. 

Lonpon, Jack—‘‘The Night-Born.” 
$1.25 net; postage 11 cents. 

Runk ze, BertHaA—‘ The Scarlet;Rider.” 
$1.36 net; postage extra. 

SEpewick, ANNE 
Nest.’’ $1.25 net; post 
STEWART, CHARLES 
the Sand-House.” 75 cents net; postage 

6 cents. 

SrrincerR, ArTHUR—The Shadow.” 
$1.25 net; postage 11 cents. 

Van Buren, Evetyn—‘ Pippin.” $1.30 
net; postage 10 cents. 


Dove.as — ‘‘The 
10 cents. 
.—sFinerty of 


G. W. DituincHam & Co. 


Bucuanan, ALFRED—‘‘The Modern He- 
loise.”’ $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Buake, Marcaret. ‘‘The Voice of the 
Heart.’”’ $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Deamer, Dutcir—‘‘ The Suttee of Safa.”’ 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Lewis, Atrrep Henry—‘‘Faro. Nell 
. Her Friends.” $1.25 net; by mail, 

1.35. 
Kent, Ouiver—‘‘Her Right Divine.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

MarsHatt, Epwarp—‘‘The Master of 
the House, Edgar James.’’ $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.35. 

Stantey, Martoa M.—'The Souls of 
Men.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Raine, Wittram MacLeop—‘ Crooked 
ben and Straight.” $1.25 net; by mail, 


$1.35. 
Repman, J. Law—‘‘Isles in Summer 
Negi gaan $1.50 net; by mail, 
1.65. 
WesterMayr, ArtTHuR J.— ‘“‘Udara, 
Prince of Bidur.” $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
VANDERSLICE, J. M.—“*‘ beh ig 4 Then 
and Now.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.15. 


(Continued on page 1020) 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


Hand 
Made 





A tire that is made by hand means a longer wearing 
tire. Longer wear means less expense. Kelly-Springfield 
Tires have been made strictly by hand for 17 years. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 20 Vesey St. New York | 





Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Phieddohie, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San F 
timore, Seattle, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo 
The Hearn Tire & Raber Co. Bessy oO. Southern Hardware & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 





Bering Tire & Rubber Co., Houston, T Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Boss Rubber Co. Dameen” oe so nes Central Rub pber & Sup hoy Indianapolis, ‘Ind. 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. C. D. Franke & Co. c arleston, S. C. 

H. R. Olmstead & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. K. & S. Auto Tire Company, Limited, Toronto 
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(Continued from page 1018) 


Dana Estes & Company 
Ricuarps, Laura E.—'‘Miss Jimmy.” 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 

TRAFFORD-TAUNTON, WINIFRED—‘‘ The 
Night Dancer.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37, 

Fietcuer, J. S.—‘‘Fine Air of Morn- 
ing.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


Dopp, Meap & ComPaNy 


Rosins, EvizaABETH—‘ My Little Sister.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

KauFrrMaNn, REGINALD WricHT—“ Run- 
ning Sands.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. . 
. BENSON, - ae ee Vessel.” 

. . 1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 
agp Seema onl 9s gus Scns ot Ng wa et gay Peony Groner, W. L.—* Until the Day Break.” 
Steam Boiler and twenty-two radiators. $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Stevenson, B. E.—‘‘ The Gloved Hand.” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 


You pay for a Pierce Heating pinged 5s te, Soy mat a BR 
Equipment but once. — But what Wind.” $1.30 nety by mai $1.42. 


REEvE, ARTHUR .—‘The Poisoned 


Ses eae Pen.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
you p ay buy The Pi Brapy, Cyrus TowNsEND—‘‘The Fet- 
e Fierce ters of Freedom.” $1.35 net; by mail, 


° ° American $1.47. 
—a big yearly fuel saving ” Aupen, WintHRop.—‘‘The Lost Mil- 
—clean, uniform, adequate heat A steam boiler of the lion.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


ional type. Also Benson, Ropert Hucu—‘‘Come Rack! 
—freedom from constant attendance Jur che cue Come Rope!” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 


° ForBEs-ROBERTSON, FRANCES — ‘‘ The 
and repairs White Hound.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
GREEN, ANNA KaATHARINE—‘‘ Master- 


Two hundred thousand installations of eo Seer ee ee 
What 


@ Boilers and Heat Grorce H. Doran Company 
1er< e Ra ° for that Baruure-REYNOLDs, Mrs.—‘A Make- 
diators ? shift Marriage.” $1.25 net. 


Barciay, Mrs. Hunert—‘A Dream of 














: ‘ ‘ x Blue Roses.” $1.25 net. 
in all parts of the country, in efficiently and economically Birminauam, G. A.—'The Red Hand of 


all kinds of buildings, support met. Ask any competent Ulster.” $1.20 net. 

these statements. Pierce  steamfitter to tell you about : Buckrosg, J. E.—'‘‘ The Browns.” $1.25 
Boilers are made in so many Pierce Boilers and give you Send for this 4: oe si a ine kitts bind oe al 
styles and sizes that every _ the cost to install the size and Heat Primer McLane.” $1.00 net. ¥ 
heating problem may be _ style your house requires. A book for all who 5c CONRAD, JosmPE—""Twixt Land and 


were cold last winter, E.us, Beta—‘The King’s Blue Ri- 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. ‘ei will ies then daa band.” $1.25 net. 8 


254 James Street, Q Branches in all paid too much for Grant, Lapy Sypir—‘‘The Chequer- 














ne ae . + Board.” $1.20 net. 
Syracuse, New York Principal Cities their heat. It’s free. Deswass Racum~\The . Blea 


drome.” $1.25 net. 
Macavtay, Rose—‘‘The Lee Shore.” 
$1.25 net. 
Neuman, Pavut B.—‘‘Simon Brandin.” 
ict $1.20 net. 
Efficiency Onrons, OLIVER—‘‘In Accordance with 


Simplicity Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners J) the Evidence.” $1:25 net, 
sn aes: os ‘ ° , OLIVER—‘‘ The . 
Durability are being installed inthe mostimport- [I gi 95 not 


ildi = heir effi- PackarD,; Frank L.—‘‘Greater Love 
we buildings of the day He h Hath No Man.” $1.25 net. 
ciency, simplicity and durabi ity have Patterson, J. E.—‘‘The Story of 


i ers. Stephen Compton.” $1.25 net. ; 
been proven in homes and skyscrap ee a: ee 
“ope E BINE or Erxer—‘ The Jumping- 
VACUUM CLEANER Off Place” $1.25 net, 


It stands to reason the Spencer will best solve your SiuBeRRAD, Una—‘‘Success.” $1.20 net. 
cleaning problem. It will accomplish the most diffi- Bary) eri’ = The Long Engegg 


cult cleaning tasks more thoroughly and in only a ® SwinnerTon, Franx—“The Happy 
fraction of the time usually expended. Family.” $1.25 net. sy z 
Machines are for basement installation: made in 12 sizes, VacHELL, Horace A.—‘‘ Bunch Grass. 


from % H.P., 1-sweeper to 40 H.P., 16-sweeper capacity. $1.20 net. . : y 
Send for catalog and list of 1,000 installations furnished as Wa pote,» Huco—‘ Fortitude.” $1.40 


references. Very probably some of your acquaintances have net. ee 
already installed Spencer machines. Youne, E. H.—‘Yonder.” $1.20 net. 


Branch Offices or Selling Agencies SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER Co. Dovus.epay, Pace & Co. 
In All Principal Cities 615 CAPITOL AVE. HARTFORD, CONN. Austin, Mary—‘The Green Bough.” 
50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 
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CurisHotm, A. M.—‘‘ Precious Waters.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Cooke, Grace MacGowan—‘ The Joy 
Bringer.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Ferris, Eumer E.—‘‘Pete Crowther, 
Salesman.”’ $1.10 net; by mail, $1.21. 

Gitson, Roy Rotre—‘‘The Legend of 
Jerry Ladd.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 

Giascow, Evten—‘‘ Virginia.” $1.35 
pet; by mail, $1.48. 

Hart, EtHe, GertrupE—‘‘The Dream 
Girl.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 

LeBLanc, Maurice—‘‘ The Crystal Stop- 
per.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Moore, FREDERICK FERDINAND—‘‘ The 
oe Admiral.”” $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.37. 

RicumMonp, Grace S.—‘‘Mrs. Red Pep- 
per.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

SnaitH, J. C.—‘‘An Affair of State.’ 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

TARKINGTON, Boota—‘‘The Flirt.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

TOMPKINS, JULIET WILBOR—‘‘Ever Af- 
ter.” $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 

Warp, Mrs. Humppry—‘The Mating 
of Lydia.”’ $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 

Wi.uramson, C. N. & A. M.—‘‘ The Port 
of Adventure.”’ $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 

Witson, Harry LEon—‘‘ Bunker Bean.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Woo.tLey, Epwarp Morr—‘ Addison 
Broadhurst, Master Merchant.” $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.37. 


DuFFIELD & COMPANY 


Cuiare, Frances—‘‘ Wild Justice.” $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.35. 

EMERSON, JOHN, and Baker, Rost.— 
“The Conspiracy.” Illustrated. $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.35. 


Norman, Mrs. Greorce—‘The Silver 


Dress.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

MELpRuM, Roy—‘‘The Wooing of Mar- 
_ Trevenna.” $1.25 net; by mail, 

PicKTHALL, MARMADUKE—“‘ VeiledWom- 
en.”. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Sanpers, HELEN FitTzGERALD—'‘The 
White Quiver.’”’ $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Trites, W. B.—‘‘Barbara Gwyne”’ 
(Life). $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Trites. W. B.—‘‘John Cave.” $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.35. 

Tyrer, G. VerE—‘The Daughter of a 
Rebel.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


Harper & BROTHERS 


BacuE.ierR, Invinc—‘The Turning of 
Griggsby.’’ $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 
_ Burton, Gzorce Lee—‘‘ Tackling Mat- 
rimony.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 

Curwoop, James OLIvER—‘‘Isobel: A 
Romance of the Northern Trail.” $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.36. 

Exper, Rosert D.—‘‘The Sojourner.” 
$1.30 net; by: mail, $1.42. 

Forman, Justus Mites—‘‘ The Opening 
Door.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Grey, Zane—‘‘Desert Gold.” $1.30 
het; by mail, $1.42. 

Howetts, Witt1am Dean—‘‘New Leaf 
Mills.” $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 

Kennepy, CHarRLES Rann—‘‘ The Nec- 
essary Evil.’’- $1.00 net; by mail, $1.09. 

Masiz, Louise Kennepy—‘The Wings 
of Pride.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.41. 

Parker, Sir GitpERT—‘ The Judgment 
House.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 

Stnctarr, May—‘‘ The Combined Maze.” 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 

Stites, GEorce K.—‘‘The Dragoman.” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

HITAKER, HERMAN—‘‘ The Mystery of 

the Barranca.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


Henry. Hott & Co. 
Basnrorp, H. H.—‘‘Pity the Poor 


oral Probable price $1.35 net; by mail, 
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Preserves Roads 
» Prevents Dust 





Bi lca 


Dudley Avenue, Westfield, N. J. 


en 





A Tarvia Town 


HERE are many towns in this 
- & countrywhich began with Tarvia 
years ago and finding it successful 
have extended its use on their road- 
ways year by year as a matter of 
fixed policy. Such a town is West- 
field, N. J., which now has 19 miles 
of tarviated streets. 


Mr. A.W. Vars, the town engineer, 
reports that the ““Tarvia B’’ treat- 
ment on all these streets averaged 
134c. per square yard for the season 
of 1912; compared with the cost of 
keeping down the dust and main- 
taining the road surface by any other 
method, this is a very low figure. 





The roads have been free from 
dust and have not been seriously 
impaired by automobile traffic. 


Tarvia acts as a binder and cements 
the road surface firmly together in 
a plastic matrix. Automobiles do 
not hurt such a surface but roll it 
down smoother. 


The amount of new stone screen- 
ings needed for surface maintenance 
is greatly reduced by the Tarvia 
treatment and the road keeps in 
better condition. The longer the 
Tarvia tr¢atment is maintained, the 
less the annual cost. 


Booklets on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY <> 
St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
Seattle Corey, Ala. 


New York Chicago 


Cinci +i M ty 


Philadelphia Boston 





THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd. :—Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N. S. 
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is Permanent 


~ - | 
Solid Rock 


Can you imagine anything more 
durable than a roof cut out of solid rock! Such 
a roof would be practically indestructible. * Fire couldn’t burn 
it. Acid fumes, gases, rain, snow, sun and extreme temper- 
atures couldn’t injure it. 


A roof of this description—a roof that is cut from solid rock to all in- 
tents and purposes—is 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


This roofing is made by crushing solid Asbestos Rock and compressing the long 
fibres into a dense, homogeneous felt. Several layers of this rock felt are then per- 
manently cemented together with nature’s greatest water-proofer, Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt, making a light-weight roofing that is virtually a solid sheet of pliable stone. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing forever rids you from the expense of repairs. No coating. 
No graveling. Everlasting. After more than a quarter century of service J-M As- 
bestos Roofing shows no signs of deterioration. It is the cheapest of all roofings 
from the cost-per-year standpoint. 

Adapted to any building and any climate. Easily and quickly applied. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will ship direct. 


Write our nearest branch for sample of the Asbestos Rock from which this 
roofing is made and Illustrated Book No. 2386. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


TRADE 
MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS AND ASé EST re} $ ASBESTOS RooFinGs, PAackKINGs, 
Macnesia Propucts La ELECTRICAL Supptirs, Etc. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 

Baltimore Cincinnati ndianapolis Milwaukee maha Seattle 
ton Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 





For Canada—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
| Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1931 } 





Use Oxide of Zinc Paints 


Good Paint Costs Nothing (Dutch Proverb) 


GeoD PAINT is paint that effectively beauti- 


fies and protects surfaces. 
Unpainted structures rapidly deteriorate. 


Good paint preserves them. Good paints all con- 
tain Oxide of Zinc. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
We do not make paint. 55 Wall Street, New York : 


A list of paint manufactur- 
ers sent free on request. 
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BEnpba, JuL1EnN—'‘The Yoke of Pity,” 
(Translation of Benda’s ‘‘L’Ordination,” 
by Vincent Benson.) Probable price $1 
net; by mail, $1.30. 

Housman, LavrencE—‘ King John of 
Jingalo.”’ $1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 

Matter, Jonn—"‘ Three Farms.” $1.29 
net; by mail, $1.30. : 

Rotuanp, Romain—‘‘ Jean-Christophe; 
Journey’s End.”’ Translated by Gilbert 
Cannan. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. : 

Waitecuurcna, Vicror—‘A Downland 
Corner.”” $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 


HovucutTon MIFFLIN CoMPAN1 


ALLEN, Frances N. S.—‘‘The Inve 
ders.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Dowp, Emma C.—‘‘Polly of Lady Gay 
Cottage.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 

Harrison, Henry S.—''V. V.’s Eyes,” 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 

Knisss, Harry H.—‘‘Stephen March's 
Way.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Lapp, ANNA CoLEMAN—‘The Candid 
Adventurer.” $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32, 

McEvoy, CHar.tes—‘‘Brass Faces,” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

Pryce, Richarp—‘‘The Burden of a 
Woman.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 

Pryce, Ricoarp—‘‘Elementary Jane.” 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 

Pryce, Ricoarp—“ Jezebel.” $1.35 net; 
by mail, $1.47. 

Srnemaster, Eusie — ‘‘Gettysburg.” 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 

TURNBULL, Marcaret—‘‘W. A. G.’s 
Tale.”’ $1.00 net; by mail, $1.07. 


JouHn LANE CoMPANY 


Batterssy, H. Prevost—‘‘ The Silence 
of Men.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Bertram, Paut—‘ The Fifth Trumpet.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

BLUNDELL, PeTER—‘‘ The Finger of Mr, 
Blee.”” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Brentwoop, Evetyn—‘‘Henry Kemp 
ton.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Catturop, Dion Ctayton—‘‘St. Quin.” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

CruTTWELL, Maup—‘‘Fire and Frost.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Dark, Sipney—‘‘The Man Who Would 
Not be King.’’ $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37, 

France, ANATOLE—‘‘ The Aspirations of 
Jean Sirvien.” $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90, 

France, ANATOLE—‘‘Jocasta and the 
Famished Cat.’ $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90. 

France, ANATOLE—‘‘My _ Friend's 
Book.” $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90. 

France, ANaToLE—The Opinions of 
zr Coignard.” $1.75 net; by mail, 


Hinz, Murrer—‘“April Panhasard.4 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 

Hout, ADELAIDE—‘‘ Outside the Ark.’ 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Locke, Wituiam J.—‘‘Stella Maris.4 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 

MacDonatp, Ronatp—" Lanchester of 
Brazenose.”’ $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Munro, H. H.—‘‘The Unbearable Bas 
ington.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Niven, Frepertck—‘ Hands Up.” $1.3 
net; by mail, $1.37. 

Stevenson, Grorce—‘Topham’s 
Folly.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

STRANGELAND, KaRIn MicHaELis—‘ The 
Governor.” $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 

Sturrock, Dupter—‘‘The Distant 
Drum.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 

Vane, Grorce—-The Love Dream.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

Viesic, Ciara—‘The Son of His 
Mother.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 


Martin, Heten R.—‘‘The Parasite.” 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 
E.uiottr, Maupe—‘‘Memoirs of Mi- 
hn of mosa.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
Van SaANnEN, Marie Lovise—‘‘ Wild 
$1.29 Grapes.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 
Momrorp, Etae,t Watts—‘‘Out of the 
to ‘ Ashes.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 
Ipa VeERA Simonton—‘‘Hell’s Play- 
ground.”’ $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 
















































teak Hatz, Louise Crosser—‘ Her Soul and z 


Her Body.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 


SHEEHAN, PErRLEY PoorE—‘ The Seer.” | z 


$1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 


, Britt, ALBERT—‘‘The Wind’s Will.” = 


Inva. $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 


Perry, Srevta G. C.—‘‘Melindy.” = 


y Gay § $1.20 net; by mail, $1.42. 


LittLe, Brown & Co. 


{arch’s tery.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 

Bower, B. M.—*‘The Uphill Climb.” | = 
Candid $1.25 not; by ‘mail, $1.36. = 
$1.32, BreBNER, Prercy—‘The Little Gray |= 
aces,” Shoe.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. = 

ErskInE, Payne—‘‘ Joyful Heatherby.’’ 
f $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. = 

1 as FarNoL, JEFFREY—‘‘The Amateur Gen- 
— tleman.” $1.40 net; by mail, $1.52. = 
Jane, Hutcuinson, A. S. M.—‘The Happy |= 
Warrior.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. Fs 
35 net; JorDAN, Kate—‘‘The Creeping Tides.” | = 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.41. = 
burg.” MacLeop, DeLtutA CampsBeLt—‘‘The| = 


Maiden Manifest.” $1.30 net; by mail,|_ 


. Gis $141. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 


Oprennem, E. Puiwuirs—‘‘The Mis-|— 
chief Maker.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.36. | = 


Silence Puitupotts, Ep—EN—‘‘ Widecombe Fair.” | 2 
/ $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. 
impet, Ray, Anna CHapin—‘On Board the 
Beatic.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.41. = 
of Mr, Taytor, Mary Imuay—‘The Long|®] 
Way.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 2 
Kemp Vance, Louis JosepH—‘‘The Day of|= 
Days.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 
Quin.” 
LoneMANSs, GREEN & Co. . 
Frost.” 


Lowrtu, A.—‘‘ Doreen Coasting.” $3.50 
net; postage, 16 cents. 
» Would “Wayside Lamps.” 90 cents net; post- 
age, 6 cents. 
Hacearp, Sir River.— ‘Child of 
1, $1.90, § Storm.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 


ind the Barnes, R. G:—‘‘Out of the Blue.’ 
1, $1.90, § $1.35 net; postage, 10 cents. : 
Friend’s 
Loturop, LEE & SHEPARD Co. 

nions of Bassett, Mary E.Stone.—‘‘ A Midsum- 
yy mail, @ mer Wooing.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.46. 
hasard.' Tue Macmituan ComPANy 

” Auten, James Lane—‘‘A Kentucky 
e Ark Cardinal.” (Macmillan Modern Fiction 
Maris." Library.) 50 cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 


Auten, James Lane—‘‘The Reign of 


Law.”” (Macmillan Modern Fiction Li- 


ester of brary.) 50 cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 
1.42. Brown, Atice—‘‘Vanishing Points.” 
ole Bas® BH $1.25 net; by mail, $1.38. 

5 City, RicHarp WasHBuRN — ‘Jim 
>.” $1.25 @ Hands.” (Macmillan Modern Fiction 

Library.) 50 cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 

ham’s CxurRcHILL, Winston—‘‘The Inside of 
‘ the Cup.” $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 
s—* The Cortry, Frank Barktey—‘‘The Im- 


1.32 peachment of President Israels.” $1.00 


ra net; by mail, $1.08. 
pa Crocxert, 8. R.—‘‘Patsy.” $1.25 net; 
~ a & Py mail, $1.38. 
Dream. ANBY, Franxk—‘Concert Pitch.” $1.35 
His het; by mail, $1.38. 
of Avis, WILLIAM SteaRNs—‘A Friend 
37. of Cesar.” (Macmillan Modern Fiction 


brary.) 50 cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 


Baker, Etta AntHony—‘ Miss Mis-| = 


Moroso, JoHn A.—‘‘The Quarry.” = 













= The Closet that 
| Does Not Embarrass 
= by Noisy Flushing 
The installation of a 
Siwelclo Closet means 
freedom from the noisy 
flushing of the old-style 
closet, which reaches 
every part of your home 
and always seems loudest 
when guests are present. 
A Siwelclo is valued in 
every home of refinement, 
not only because of its 


noiselessness but for its 
thorough cleanliness. 


Closet is noiseless because we 
planned it to be noiseless, but it 
also fulfills every sanitary require- 
ment—perfect flushing, security 
against sewer gas, etc. 


Siwelclo Closets are made of 
Vitreous China, glazed at a tem- 
perature 1000 degrees higher 
than is possible with any other 
material. This makes a surface 
that actually repels dirt, like a 
china plate. Demonstrate this 
dirt-resisting quality by first try- 
ing to mark on a china plate, 
then on a kitchen utensil of 
white enameled iron. 


Trenton Potteries Co. Solid Por- 
celain and Vitreous China fixtures 
are unequaled for service or beauty. 
If you are building or remodeling 
you will do well to consult with 
your architect about their installa- 
tion. Your plumber will install 
them for you if you are making 
your own plans. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary 
Pottery in the U.S.A. 
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A properly installed Siwelclo. 


ti 





Trenton Potteries Company 


IWELCLO 


Noiseless Siphon Jet 





Write for our free illustrated 
bcoklet S-13, 


“Bathrooms of Character,” 
which will. prove a valuable 
aid to you in your work. 





Gut Art Sree. 


TYPEWRITER 


TABLE AND saat SA V 
CABINET Ha 


WARNING! 
After perfecting the 
“Uhl” cabinet by 
years of effort, it is 
being imitated by 
others made to 
look like it, but 
with wood roll 
top. Besure you 
get the original “Uhl” Steel Cabi- 
net by looking for our name. 


Every — foot of pone he fag -_ rs 
money. Save money by installing the stan 
and cabinet. Occupies only 4 sq. ft. as compared FREE TRIAL 


DESCRIPTION: Rigid steel frame, absolutely indestructible, 
ample space for full week’s supply of stationery, but no draw- 

ers to serve as ‘‘ca { 

sanitary. Wood platforms—silent under operation. Easily moved to 

follow the light when on casters, half turn of lever makes-it rigid 

and immovable. Sides fold up, and steel 

Write us on your business stationery for our 15 day trial offer and 

name of nearest dealer. Each cabinet is sold with the understand- 
ing that ifnot satisfactory after 15 days’ free trial our dealer 

will buy it back at the full price. 

Office Supply Dealers who will handle the line, write us for a special proposition. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co.,2243 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


Time—Space—Rent— 
and Stationery 
15 DAYS’ 


with the ro sq. ft. taken up by the old- 
style desk. It is 


100% PRACTICAL 





s’’ for odds and ends. Always clean and 


rolls down and locks. 


Closed , 


ign sens ndnamnain einietedsactacenataeaamtnen memeeaemamn 
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The 


/ Fountain Beverage 


Welch’s is not a man- 
ufactured drink. 


It is not a make-believe, but 
is Nature’s own combination 
of healthful and delicious 
fruit acids and sweetness, 
just as they have been brought 
to perfection in the skin of 
the grape. 


Welch's 


"The National’ Drink” 


Thirst - quenching, cooling, 
satisfying—beneficial to old or 
young. Order a Welch 
Rickey (with lime juice), 
Welch Phosphate—or just 
plain Welch’s at the fountain. 
Be sure you get Welch’s. 

Then you are certain of the 

purity and high quality. 


i 

a «Get the Welch habit— 

i. I?’ s one that won’ t get you 
q 


If you cannot obtain 
Welch’s of your dealer 
we will ship a trial doz- 
en pints, express pre- 
paid east of Omaha, 
for $3.00. Sample four- 
ounce bottle mailed, 10c. 


The Welch 
Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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Epwarps, ALBERT—‘‘Comrade Yetta.” 
$1.35 net; by mail, $1.49. 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
(Maemillan Modern Fiction Library.) 50 
cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 
Herrick, Rosert—‘The Common 
Lot.”” (Maemillan Modern Fiction Li- 
brary.) 50 cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 
Herrick, Rosert—‘‘One Woman’s 
Life.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 
Lonpon, Jack—‘‘Burning Daylight.” 
(Maemillan Modern Fiction Library.) 
cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 
Lucas, E. V.—‘‘Mr. Ingleside.”” (Mac- 
millan Modern Fiction Library.) 50 cents 
net; by mail, 60 cents. 
NETHERSOLE, S. C.—‘‘Wilsam.” $1.35 
net; by mail, $1.49. 
Norris, KatHLEEN—‘‘ Poor, Dear Mar- 
garet Kirby.” $1.30 net; by mail, $1.41. 
Pryor (Miss), Rocer A.—‘‘The Colo- 
nel’s Story.” (Macmillan Modern Fiction 
Library.) 50 cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 
Roserts, Cuartes G. D.—‘‘The Feet 
of the Furtive.”” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48. 
Roserts, Cuartes G. D.—‘‘ Kings in 
Exile.” (Macmillan Modern Fiction Li- 
brary.) 50 cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 
STEPHENS, J AMES—‘‘ The Crock of Gold.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.34. 

We tts, H. G.—‘‘Wheels of Chance.” 
(Maemillan Modern Fiction Library.) 50 
cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 


McBripez, Nast & Co. 


Buack, ALEXANDER—‘ Thorney.” $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.37. 

HuNGERFORD, Epwarp—‘‘ Gertrude.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 


A. C. McCuiure & Co. 


Mason, Grace SarTWELL and HILiiarp 
Joun NortHERN—“‘‘Bear’s Claws.” $1.30 
net; by mail, $1.42. 

Perry, LawrENcE—‘‘Holton of the 
Navy.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 

Watk, Cuas. E. and Lyncu, Mittarp— 
: — Cross.” $1.00 net; by mail, 


Parrisn, RANDALL—“ Air Pilot.” $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.37. 

Stuart, GeraLp  VILLIERS—‘‘ White 
Shrine.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
CosteLtto, F. H.—‘‘Girl with Two 
Selves.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.11. 
Ryan, Maran Exvitis—‘Woman of the 
Twilight.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.49. 
Bennet, Rosert AMEs—‘‘Out of the 
Depths.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.47. 


MetxHopist Book ConceRN 


Cuapwick, Dr. M. Lovuise—‘‘ Blossom 
Babies.” 

FisHer, Lena LeEonarp — “Lantern 
Stories.” 50 cents net, postpaid. 

Spryri, Jonanna—‘‘Chel.”” A story of 
the Swiss Mountains. Translated from the 
German by Helene H. Boll. 75 cents net, 
postpaid. 

Strona, Louise Jackson—'‘ The Swoop 
of the Week.” $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Morrat, Yarp & Co. 


Matuews, Frances AyMAR—‘‘ My Lad 
Poeny Leaves Town.” $1.30 net; by mail, 
GrimsHaw, BeatriceE—‘‘Guinea Gold.” 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
Epwarp BurKE—‘‘Bachelor’s Buttons.” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 
Askew, Atice and CLaupE—“‘ Barbara.” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 


L. C. Pace & Company 


Backus, Mrs. Henry—‘‘Career of Dr. 
Weaver.” $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.40. 
RosBERrts, THEODORE GoopRIDGE—“‘ The 





Harbor Master.” $1.25 net; postpaid, 
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Men’s Tan Oxfords 


Low Cut Shoes with com- 

fort, character and class. 
Coward Oxfords are cool, 
pliant and perfect fitting. 
Made on special last and up- | 
per patterns, which give a. 
smart, trim effect to the foot. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 








$1.40. 


arm Mortgages 


Your money safe and your income 
sure. Send for descriptive pamph- 
let “A” and list of offerings. 30 years’ 
experience. Highest references. 


E.J Lander & Co. Grand forks ND 
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AYE 
Every Emery Shirt 
is Guaranteed for 
fit, color and wear. 





FREE—The Emery Souvenir and Style Book— 
A Gentleman’s Guide to Correct Dress. 


W. M. STEPPACHER & BRO., Philadelphia 
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Gauuizier, NatHan—‘The Hill of 
Venus.” $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.50. 

PorTER, ELEANOR H.—‘ Pollyanna, ‘The 
Glad Book.’” $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.40. 

Waitt, IsanEL WoopmMan—‘‘ The What- 
pa 1-Do Girl.” $1.25 net; postpaid, 
$1.40. 

BREITENBACH, LovisE M.—‘Alma’s 
Sophomore Year.” $1.50. 

Stuart, ELEANoR—‘‘Sunbridge Girls at 
Six Star Ranch.” $1.15. 





G. P. Purnam’s Sons 


Devt, E. M.—‘The Knave of Dia- 
monds.” Frontis. $1.35 net; by. mail, 
$1.50. 


O’Connor, T. B.—‘‘ Little Thank You.” 
Frontis. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

ALEXANDER, M.—‘‘ The Port of Dreams.”’ 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.50. 

Jorpan, H.—‘‘Patchwork Comedy.” 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.45. 

Gipson, P.—‘‘The Adventures of Miss 


Gregory.” 8 Illus. $1.35 net; by mail, 
d $1.50. 
as Hituiers, A.—‘‘Who Laughs Last.” 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 

LitcHFIELp, G. D.—‘‘ The Burning Ques- 
tion.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 

Waite, P.—‘‘ Ashes and Sparks.” $1.25 


cool, ff net; by mail, $1.40. 

ting Diver, M.—‘‘The Hero of Herat.’ 
é Frontis. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 

| up- | Macnamara—‘‘Fringe of the Desert.” 

ve a. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.50. 

foot. 


Fiemine H. Reve.tt Company 
Dwicut, Henry Oris—‘ A Muslim Sir 


Galahad.” $1.00 net. 

Lerrico, CoarLes H.— Doc Williams.” 

; $1.25 net. 

Duncan, Norman—‘ The Best of a Bad 
Job.” $1.00 net: 

STANLEY, CAROLINE ABBot—‘‘ The Mas- 
ter of ‘The Oaks.’”” $1.25 net. 

LavuaHLin, Ciara E.—‘The Penny 
Philanthropist.” $1.00 net. 


Hucues, Rupert—‘‘ Miss 318 and Mr. 
37.” 75 cents net. 

Luptow, James M.—‘‘‘ Avanti!’ Gari- 
baldi’s Battle Cry.” ~ $1.25 net. 

Sancster, Maraaret E.—‘Eastover 


Parish.” $1.00 net. 

Suita, Mary Evizapeta—‘ In Bethany 
House.”’ $1.25 net. 

‘ARNOLD, WINIFRED—‘ Mis’ Bassett’s 


Matrimony Bureau.” $1.00 net. 
Tuurston, I. T.—‘‘ The Scout-Master of 

Troop 5.”- $1.00 net. 

~Srewart, Mary—‘‘Once Upon a Time 

Tales.”” $1.25 net. 


CHARLES ScRIBNER’S SONS 


Fox, Joun, Jr—'‘The Heart of the 
Hills.” Illus. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. 

Pace, Tuomas NeELson—‘‘The Land of 
A ‘seamed Illus. $1.20 net; by mail, 

Hornune, E. W.—‘‘Witching Hill.” 
Illus. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 

Morris, GouUVERNEUR—“ The Penalty.” 
Illus. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. 
-Hewiett, Maurice—‘ Law of Proser- 
pine.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.45. 

Greenz, Frances Nimmo—‘ The Right 
4 - Strongest.” - $1.35 net; by mail, 


Wurman, Stersen Frencu— The Isle 
of Life.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46. 


SMALL, Maynarp & Co. 
BartLert, FREDERICK Ortin—‘‘ Whip- 





Pen.” 50 cents net; by mail, 56 cents. 
Bowen, Rosert Apcer—‘ Uncharted 
Seas.” $1.35 net; by mail, $1.50. 


Detano, Evita Barnarv—‘ Zebedee 
V.” $1.20 net; by mail, $1.35. 
ELLY, ELEANOR Mercein—‘‘Toya the 
Unlike.” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 
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The Food That Builds 
Rugged Children 


Thousands of youngsters ask for Heinz 
Peanut Butter every meal. Just because of its 
delicious flavor. Parents have a deeper reason 
for wanting them to have it. Children’s food 
must go into growth, as well as satisfy appetite. 
They need protein. And 


Heinz Peanut Butter 


is rich in this valuable element. Little folks revel in it while it builds 
them up. The choicest peanuts, picked over and over to exclude all 
but the perfect kernels—roasted till the delicate flavor is fully brought 
out—then salted and ground. 

Made into creamy butter. 





| 

of the best of the One Have You Tried the New 
57 Varieties HeinzSpaghetti? | 
And grown folks rival children —RealItalianStyle | 


in demanding Heinz Peanut But- 
ter. Many housewives use it for 
cooking and for the table. Fine 
for luncheon sandwiches. Get a 
jar today. 


Others of the famous ‘‘57’’: Euchred 
Pickle, Chili Sauce, Vinegars, Tomato 
Ketchup, Baked Beans, India Relish, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
Culm 


‘ Over 50,000 Visitors Inspect the Heinz 
Model Kitchens Every Year 


—with that deli- 
cate finer. flavor— 
the piquancy and 
richness of the 
dish as served in 
the most famous 
restaurants of 
Italy. 

Better even than 
best home-made, 
Appetizing—di- 
gestible— nourish- 
ing. Prepared in 
a jiffy. 


WEINZ 
SPAGHETTI 


ALITALIENNE! 

















Learn to Shoot at the Gun Club 


| Sess nde of practice, convenience of club grounds and. the 

enthusiastic help of skilful and competitive shooters makes pro-’ 
ficiency with the shotgun easy to attain, and provides delightful 
recreation. 


Read The Story of Trapshooting and “Hints to 


: eine a B ers” by an ri- 
pila | enced oe 
oN WS Eee At Yost ot 


enced shooter. : 
Start in the game now by sending for 
DU PONT POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. : 
PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA » e 












“Sport Alluring’’ Booklet No. 266, 
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PHILLIPS, Mary E.—‘Tommy Treg: 


Vitalized_ Rubber Calls | Wepgeassreseacras 


Van Loan, CHARLES E.—“ Inside the 


a halt on Short Mileage!” |\xeageegsaeas ae 


Seventh.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


Freperick A. Stokes Company °: 


In our laboratories today it is a simple J font ?™S3cse by ann era 


matter to take pure, young, lusty rubber—direct |g: 50° 2n? bp Mea, S150. Beef, Medium.” 


from the trees of the tropics Mask" 81,30 net: 7 ‘31 2. o 

emmenny) ROUTY, ULIVE IGGINS—‘‘ Bo 1e, 
and put it through a process eral Manager.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37, 

that toughens it for road wear Mancusnirre, Vicror—‘'The Frontiers 


. of the Heart.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37, 
and yet retains an abundance Goupiz, V.— The Declension of Henry 


oe ° d’Albiac.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
of elasticity and life. Goan, Haroun Exspate—'“The King 
dom.” $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37.. 


Thousands of these |]sti? $s’ Snatse ™ 

Vitalized Rubber Tires have RE COED aR ire Wein 

been put to every severe test Pris mons! OR cma : hg =; Lanacam 
possible and they have delivered the ‘‘More | \sr37"° °°" ones oy ae 


Mileage’’ you have demanded. set Te Oe ee ete oy ca 


2 Witson, Joun Freminc—‘Tad Shel: 
In addition you will enjoy the advan don, Boy Scout: Stories of His Patrol.” 
tages of the Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact,alsothe | |S!neti by mail Sita ite 
No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection. seule of the Withernees.” “SLShamy 
Panthipce, Eweurn Newcoms (Retold 
So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires— |} | Gif stories: Legends of the Mivmise Im 
dians.”’ $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
Marriott, CRITTENDEN ‘Sally Cas 
sage Southerner.” $1.25 net; postpall 


you can get them to fit your rims 
at any of the 


Comrort, WILL LEVINGTON—“‘ The Road 
of Living Men. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 


WELLS, Carotyn—“ The Maxwell Mys- 
tery.” $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 
l d at @) it wx6 | wis HvutTcHINSON, Epitx SToTEsBuRY—‘“A 
tye of Little a Boots.” 
.00 net; postpaid, $1.65. 
alway ~) at your S ervic e Drseans, EvizaBETH—‘‘The House of 
Thane.” $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 
ania . a PO soc $1.25 net The ese he 
era. done Ro Bae y vy ender.”’ net; postpai 
Is Your ng Your Fa 9 \ ey Be Coie mm os fe (JRACE : as ‘Lo, “Michael!” 
amil TS, = BN? net; stpai 
P oisoning Your y: far Weoes ; F Prowse ¢. —"James Hurd.” $1.25 
OUR doctor will ps tad ‘al net; postpaid, $1.37. 
Yous 7 | postp . 
Radeter ‘hich — : i | a BULLEN, Franx T.—From Wheel and 
cannot be kept clean oa it | {= | = =| | Lookout.” $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37. 


and wholesome, as 
you can easily keep 


the Monroe, is always ; Joun C. Winston Co. 
to your [am ; rao att : 
fam ag : Z Sinciair, Upron—‘‘Sylvia.” $1.20 net; 


_ ihe Monesa th ) Rem aa ™ IRON RAILING a ort Gy R.—‘‘ Written in the Sand.” 


with Genuine $1.20 net; by mail, $1.34. 
Solid Porcelain ; Entrance Gates McKenna, STEPHEN—The Reluctant 
Com 


Food partment Lover.” $1.20 net; by mail, $1.34. 
: ee — Never WIRE FENCING FREEMAN, R. Avstin—“ The Mystery: 


ogg of all designs and for all P' S. of 31, New Inn. $1.20 net. 


Stores Heavy all-galvanized Unclimbable A NEW BOOK ON THE ARCTIC - 
which can be kept free of breeding 30 Days’ Trial Fences for Estate Boundaries and Mikkelsen, Ejnar. Lost in the Arctic. 8vi 


laces for disease germs that poison 2 
Not : : : q : H. D Company: 
To od- which in turn poisons people. Vo Factory Price In dustri al Pr iti Pp. 395 New York: George Fomig okt : 


Cheap porcine orcelain ware - Cash or Credit 
of white, wal akable porcelain . : 
oper ax tnck thich—oothing to cur. , Direct from pn urt Arctic expeditions may be divided into 
i r absorb moisture —as easily 

cleatied a8 achina bowl—every corner > yon eee Te 18 Co Enclosures two classes, those undertaken to make sur 
rounded—not a single crack, joint or 


any other lodging place for dirt and the pee aoe. a specialty veys—geographical and meteorological— 
germs of disease and decay. Sendat  antee yourmoney o4 and those dispatched to rescue from possi 
once Ser ba Correspondence solicited. Cata- 


pet = Secret ble death those who have started out but 
tRe- of ref tor at e dea ose who have star 
Free Bo ok frigerators no expense to 70 logues furnished. not returned, or,.at least, to recover theif 


which explains all thisard tells you if you are not ab- 
how to Senneridity reduce the high cost solutely satisfied. notes and diaries for the benefit of the. 


of living—how to have better, more Easy terms if F. E. CARPENTER Co. scientific world... The. writer and .exploret 


nourishing food—how to keep food more convenient 


longer without spoiling—how to cut for you. Send for 852 Postal Building NEW YORK whose book is before us made his voyage 
sores doctor's bills, Ot Letter oF postal for the purpose of recovering and bringing 


MONROE REFRIGZRATOR CO., Sta. 12 E., Lockland, Ohio DOMME LAV OEAT LEADON TUE ETAT EAE H EET back the relics of a predecessor. This pre 
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decessor was Mr. L. Mylius Erichsen, who 
started in 1906 to survey the as yet unex- 
plored coast of northeast Greenland, cov- 
éring over six degrees of latitude from Cape 
Bismarck to Cape Bridgemann. Altho he 
succeeded in accomplishing his survey and 
making valuable scientific discoveries, he 
and his companions perished. The voyage 
of Ejnar Mikkelsen was entered upon 
partly to look out for the ill-fated men and 
partly in-an attempt to recover their jour- 
nals. They found several reports:of the 
lost explorer, one dated September 12, 1907, 
at Danmark Fjord; a second, dated August 
8, 1907. These were both hopeful, and 
showed that an abundant supply of food 
had been available. Nothing more was to 
be recovered, and a return was made amid 
many adventures. 

The public has been almost surfeited 
recently with the tales of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic expeditions.. But Mr. Ejnar Mik- 
kelsen’s book contains what we may almost 
call new material. It reveals to us new 
facts with regard to the coast of Greenland 
and over which the hardships of the jour- 
ney are relieved by days of plenty and sun- 
shine. Added to this there is a personal 
element in the descriptions and adventures 
which make the book readable and inter- 
esting even to the reader who cares little 
for meteorology, scientific navigation, or 
chartography. We become acquainted 
with the personnel of the expedition, and 
there is a cheerfulness and almost gaiety 
in the tone of the narrative that we feel it’ 
has been’a pleasure to travel with Captain 
Mikkelsen through the various scenes of 
his adventurous route. This route is sct 
forth in a capital map, and the text illus- 
trated with half-tones, and as far as we 
have tested it the index is full and accurate. 


MISS COMAN’S WORK ON THE 
WEST 


Coman, Katharine. Economic Beginnings 
of the Far West. Vol. I. Explorers and Colonizers. 
Vol. II. American Settlers. Illustrated. Cloth, 418, 
450 pp. New York: The Macmillan Co. $4 net. 

It is fortunate for the reading and study- 
ing public that one who is an expert 
economic historian and who has already 
made a reputation with her ‘‘Industrial His- 
tory of the United States,’’ should havegone 
further and successfully completed a spe- 
cial study of a period and a subject that 
will be seen to be increasingly important as 
the days unfold. We hear much now of 
“problems of the Pacific.” Had it not 
been for the advance of American settlers 
and their American hardihood into the 
Far West, American diplomatists might 
have striven in vain to gain a Pacific out- 
look, and Russia, Spain, France, England, 
—who knows?—might have been playing 
America’s part in the Far East. 

As may be expected from Wellesley’s 
emeritus professor of economics, the work is 
& serious illuminating study. Miss Coman 
does well in letting some of the adventure 
and romanticism slip in, for that is true to 
the sources. After a section on the Spanish 
Occupation and the earliest colonizing of 
New Mexico, Louisiana, Texas, and 
California, the writer turns northward and 
Teviews the beginnings of the Northwest 
and the fur trade. In the first volume 

naturally figure large the famous 
expeditions of Pike, La Salle, Ledyard, and 
Lewis and Clark, and the competing fur 


Companies. The second treats of the rise | [l 


and flood of transcontinental migration 
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Genuine “Staudard” fixtures for the 
Home and for Schools, Office Build- 
ings, Public Institutions, etc., are 
identified by the Green and Gold 
Label, with the exception of one 
brand of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the 
first quality of manufacture, have 
a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those 


Chicago......900S. Michigan Ave. 


GUARANTEED 
oh nme” PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


RRL ARN RR IP LOR Ce I 8 IE IONE 08 


LIRA YAS A Ne IAN AB 


pe bathroom made sanitary and beautiful with 
“Standard” fixtures—is an investment in clean- 
liness and comfort from which the whole family 
draw daily dividends in pleasure and in health. 
The Guarantee Label each piece bears, is our spe- 
cific assurance to you of highest sanitary quality 
and a long life of splendid service. 


who demand “Stasdard” quality at 
less expense. All “Standard” fixtures, 
with care, will last a lifetime. And 
no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
the guarantee label. In order toavoid 
substitution of inferior fixtures, spe- 
cify “Standard” goods in writing (not 
verbally) and make sure that you 


get them. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mf. Co. Dept. 35, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York .........35 West 31st St. Nashville. 315 Tenth Ave., So. Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St. W. 


New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts.’ 
Philadel, hia 1215 Waluut S' sche 
Toronto van, grt vediaoar $= E. Montreal, Can 215 Coristine Bldg. 
Pitsburgh > St, Bosto John Hancock Bldg. 
St. Loui 100 X. Fourth St. Louisville 319-23 West Main St. 
Cincinnati 633 Waluut>t Cleveland 648 Huron Road, 5. E. 


London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Houston, Tex.....Preston & Smith Sts. 
Washingt . C. Southern Bldg. 
311-321 Erie Street 
Ft. Worth, Tex ...Front & Jones Sts - 











HEALTH--STRENGTH--ENERGY 


Without Exercise, Drugs or Appliances. 
Ihave discovered a fundamental principle for the development of 
T energy, health and strength. 
Authorities pronounce it the most 


tant discovery in the field of physical d de 
velopment of the past hundred years. 
With this system you can produce the 
maximum degree of strength 
your body is capable of developing. You 
can have health for every organ, as this 
system produces, above all things, snore? 
and a quality of vitality that will not only 
aid you in overcoming any oe weak- 
nesses but will produce health—plus. 
You can develop a degree of energy such 
asis d by the p dominant 
} men of the world—the kind that will 
i spell health and success for you. 
Read My Book. 
What this system is, how it works, and 


what it means to you, are all told in my 
book ‘Building Energy.’’ 


A postage stamp will bring it. Send now. 








Robert Duncan, Suite 902A, 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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LOOK—A ¥ WATERPROOF SILK SUMMER HA 


—Something distinctly new— me WAP away 


from ppl tna straw. lua, stylish, serviceable. Of water- 

proot silk, in four colors; sheBher Smelt — gray; hight grey 
striped; brown. 
offer it PREPAID THIS SUMMER at te Money back if you 
don’t like it. Order now—simply state size and colorand encinse $2. 
Write for 1913 a Summer Style Book of Hats and Cage— 
FREE. FRENCH CO., 253 Arch St. Pa. 


You can buy Ste aes * only of us. We 
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with special emphasis on Missouri terri. 


tory, Oregon, the Mormon movement, and 
> 9 the fascinating record of California’s. risg 
into prominence. The final section briefly 
considers the slavery question, the Pacifie 
railroad, and the inducements to settle 


ment offered by the Homestead. Aet. With 


A ] e ° ° this the ‘‘ beginnings ”’ end. 
etic nion ult In all of the record Miss Coman; hag 
. carefully avoided the Scylla and Charyb- 
Licensed under dis of being too detailed on the one hand 
Klosed-Krotch Patents and too general on the other. She hag 
Here is the summer undergarment of absolute om 5 So eee Ss ae 
: matic affairs, and yet has included enough 
fort. Light, cool, easy fitting and possessing an | | to show how the economic progress of the 
exclusive advantage over all underwear of this style | | "tory molded the turn of events more 
inexorably than any other factor. . Thein- 
—the most important clusion of extracts from many authors not 
improvement since the generally accessible will make the booka 
introduction of ath- source for on * vo as e sound 
| d Th opinions. A comp ete ibliography and 
etic underwear. ihe full index round out an important historical 

crotch is closed as in a | | and economic survey. 


pair of drawers. Front 
and rear openings are 
separate. No edges or 

buttons between the legs } | nome. "A Survey of Roman cranear Tat 
to bind or cut. Seat flap ag A ae gg er pp. London: Sideums 


is buttoned so it cant This companion volume to “The Glory 
gap or roll up in folds. That Was Greece” (published in 1911 by 
Bs the same author), does for Rome what was 
This 1s the only garment of already so well done for Greece. The note 
this style licensed under the that is struck and maintained is found in 
Klosed-Krotch patents. Iden- the remark in the Introduction that Rome 
tify it by the label. At your ‘‘had to do for the West what Alexander 
dealer's, or he can secure had attempted for the East.’ The dif- 
’ ference in the tasks is, however, taken into 

from we. $I aad up. account, viz., that while Greece dealt with 
Other furnishings bearing the rival ancient but decadent civilizations, 
Via Cra the Roman for the most part faced war 
mark of quality include Shirts, like but unsophisticated barbarians. The 
Gloves, Hosiery, Suspenders, former lecturer on history in Trinity Col 
Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, etc. lege, Cambridge, has gathered his narra 
tive around six nuclei—The Beginnings of 
SOT Ee. Bh Ave. Rome; Conquest; The Last Century of 
the Republic; Augustus; Augustan Rome; 
and The Growth of the Empire. To thes 
are added an epilog, which sketches 
rapidly the decline of Rome, including the 
brilliant periods of Aurelian with his p» 


; Write for t f Mithraism, and of Constantine 

2caWeek Pays Wash Bill! | “'*:<».. | RRgaaieaitera a treseenrs c 
a ; a chronological summary and bibliography 
Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work ¥y (the Intter the only really inadequate Pay 
@ 


of work in the volume); and an Index. 


Justa “Twist of ” Starts hine! GULF must note also the presence of a series of 
The 1900 Motor Washers th 1 Wi riat” ” Starts or Stops the Machi work \/, illustrations on heavy paper (some of them 


formerly done by sromen, ot a cost of 2 cents a week f Saving thousand > i i 
upon thousands of dollars in wash bills, | Saving worlds of of mranhday ae Levee AVS in color and all of exceptionally fine qual 
the women free to do other work while the he washing. . SpA’ ity) the enumeration and description o 


The 1 900 Motor Washer | _ “ld | | yay appt wt of Ro- 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! . / man history—taking that in its broad 


Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces. ! 
The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer with either Electric Motor or Water ih sense as including government, statecralt, 
Motor. | you turn on the power as easily as you turn on the light, and back and forth social and political development, law, = 
ear And - Hin 
. - weigag nae pee il literature, philosophy, religion, and mo 
A _Self-Working Wringer vy 4\\ |—the work is satisfying. Here are sketched 


Sent With Every Washer <i H\\ |rather than portrayed the virtues and de 








THE BROAD FEATURES OF ROMAN 
HISTORY 














fects of Roman character, the success’ 
and failures of public administration, 
the flood and ebb of vigor in the 

re 
BOO 1900 Electric Moto her] | Politic and social. The objects under 
Dew’ AL OFFER Sy gs Hd ncew es osc view change in the discussion sd rapidly, 
free book proves that it can. But Electric Light Fixture yet easily, that the fatigue which some 


we do notask you to take our 
word for it. We olfer to send a 1900 Motor Washer on absolute | times attends the reading of history is uk 


Free Trial for an entire month to ible person. Not 
a cent of security—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that |felt. The illustrations relieve the eye 


: YO tee ae ce HP tae Cyto Mt ae way he fretant, and | satisfy the artistic instinct, while they 
ny fine both Fee a eet, address sent to us today will bring you | make real to the mind the substance of the 
1908 Wa Water ae Meter Waste usher All correspondence should be nddoomed to a WASHER CoO., letterpress. 


60064 Court St.. Binghamton, N.Y. ,if you livein wane . ’ 4 4 
a A water =e instantly write to the Canadian Washer Co., 357 Wobas ttlee. Toronto, Can The publishers par t 1s nobly done. For 
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adornment or for use this and the com- 
panion volume are well suited. 


PACIFIC PROBLEMS 


Fox, Frank. Problems of the Pacific. Cloth, 
pp. 294. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2_net. 

English writers seem bound to try to 
awaken America to the importance of the 
problems of the Pacific and to the neces- 
sity of standing by Great Britain whatever 
happens. Mr. Lawton’s able book had 
much to say of that, and now Mr. Fox 
comes pleading the same cause. The thesis 
of the latter’s book is that the next great 
struggle of civilization will come in the 
Pacific basin and the prize will be the 
supremacy of the world. ‘“‘ Shall it go to 
the white race or the yellow race? If 
to the white race, will it be under the 
British flag, or the flag of the United 
States, or of some other nation?” This 
isa bold stating of the problem, but it begs 
the question as to whether one nation alone 
can or will desire so to dominate before 
there occurs a coalition of two powers or 
more. Is the history of European jealousy 
to repeat itself in the East? 

Fortunately Mr. Foxin themain deals with 
more immediate issues, and he does it in a 
lively journalistic fashion—so much so, in 
fact, that one sometimes hesitates to trust 
the “‘ head-liner ” style. He takes up in 
succession the political and_ strategic 
situations of each of the important powers 
concerned, with especial reference to the 
position of Great Britain and her colonies. 
Population, industry, naval and military 
strength, natural resources, all come in for 
their share of consideration. 

Of particular interest to Americans are 
his chapters on the United States and the 
Panama Canal as giving an Englishman’s 
view of us. Being positively certain of 
American ambitions for the Pacific, he 
says: 


“Supposing, then, the United States to 
continue her present commercial and in- 
dustrial progress; supposing her to grad- 
ually tighten her hold on the rest of the 
American continent; Ssepenne her to 
overcome certain centrifugal forces now at 
work, the problem of the Pacific, should 
the United States decide to play a ‘lone 
hand,’ will be solved. It will become an 
American lake, probably after a terrible 
struggle in which the pretensions of the 
yellow race will be shattered, possibl 
after another fratricidal struggle, in whic 
British possessions in the Pacific, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand, equally with Canada, 
will be forced to obedience.” 


One wonders whether the wildest Am- 
erican imperialist dreams ever equaled 
those of Mr. Fox in trying to think Ameri- 
can thoughts before Americans think 
them! Again: 


Tf the American citizen to-day is con- 
sidered as tho he were a British citizen of 
some generations back, with a health 

young appetite for conquest still uncloyed, 
some idea near the truth will be reached. 
But since the deference exacted by public 
Opinion nowadays compels some degree of 
pretense and does not permit us to parade 
our souls naked, it is improbable that the 
United States citizen will adop+ the frank 
and Epbooting attitude of the Elizabethan 
Englishman when he was laying the foun- 
dations of his empire by methods inspired 
somewhat by piracy as well as patriotism. 
-.. It was sufficient for Francis Drake 
to know that a settlement was Spanish and 
Tich, The attack followed. The United 
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O you want your 
skin to be soft, 
clear and beauti- 

ful? Then use Palmolive 
—the soap that cleanses, 
soothes and refreshes the 
tenderest skin because it 
contains palm and olive oils 
perfectly blended by our 
scientific method. 


Long before the days of 
Cleopatra, palm and olive 
oils were the chief requi- 
sites of the toilet. 


Today they are made 


Made by B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes the hair lustrous and healthy 
and is excellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and leaves the 
hair soft and tractable. Price, 50 cents. 

PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores 
of the skin and addsa delightful touch 


after the use of Palm- 
olive Soap. Price, 50 
cents. 


N. B.—If you cannot 
get Palmolive Cream 
or Shampoo of your 
local dealer, a full-si-e 
package of either will 
be mailed prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
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more efficient by their com- 
bination in the beautiful 
green cake, called Palm- 
olive, which you can buy 
wherever soaps are sold. 


Nothing in Palmolive will ir- 
ritate even a baby’s skin. It 
has a delicately faint Oriental 
odor. Try it for toilet 
and bath— 15c the 
cake. It outsells all 
other high-grade toil- 
et soaps. You will 
find the reason in the 
use of Palmolive.Send 
two 2c stamps for 
sample and free book- 
let, ‘‘The Easy Way 
to Beauty.” 


#PALMOLIVE 
& CREAM 








Tent-Couch 


A tent and couch in one. Needs 
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Wood Rollers 






HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Get ‘‘ improved,”’ no tacks required. 
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1 Guaranteed 
for 10 Years 


Permanent Roof § 
for Finest Homes § 


Red, Garnet or ver Natural- 
Color Shingles of rise ly Crushed Stave or 
Granite, which add distinction and char- 
acter to modern dwellings. 


4 Fire-resisting, frost-defying, rain-proof, 
4 wind-tight. Cost no more than wood shin- — 
: wes, yet last longer. Lie perfectly smooth FE: 
and flat—cannot warp, crack, split, curl, or E: 
a blow off. Never need painting. Always 33 
hold their color. Light, strong anddurable 
—easily and quickly laid—no reinforcing of 


roof necessary. Adaptable to every style 
eB: of pet roof. Non-conductors of heat 
3 cold. Save part of insurance cost. 


REYNOLDS 


Asphalt Shingles | 
These are not an untried experiment. We 
are the ORIGINAL MAKERS of Flexible E: 

3 Asphalt Slate Shingles, and tested our pro- §: 

; duct for ten years before putting it on the § 
general market. Right here in Grand EF: 
Rapids, where climatic changes are extreme, 

| our shingles, after 10 years’ exposure to &: 
every kind of weather, look as good asthe §: 
day they were nailed on. Why waste your F&; 

" money in buying quick-rotting wood shin- 

4 gles, which catch fire from the first spark? : 
Uniform in size—8 in. x 123% in.—laid 4 —: 
in. to the weather. - Made of pure asphalt, F 

* covered with finely crushed slate or granite 

“| pressed in under tremendous pressure. 


Your building 
supply or Jum. 
ber dealer can § 
secure these 
shingles foryou & 
Let us send 
you a booklet § 
showing photo- 
graphs of mod- 
ernhouses roof. F 

with Rey- 
nolds Asphalt 
"= 4 Shingles— sign- 

4 ed opinions of B 
owners, and of 
leading archi.‘ 5 
tects and build- 
ers included, 
Write for a 
copy TO-DAY. §& 
11.M. Reynolds 

Asphalt 


Shingle Go. & 
161 Great St. £ 





La Grave St. Christian Ref. Church 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids 
Roofed with Reynolds Asphalt Mich. 
Shingles Est. 1868 


his surname; but that word is the only 
one which adequately describes the spirit 
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States needs to know that a possession is 
foreign, is desirable, and is grossly ill- 
governed before she will move a remon- 
strance in the sacred name of Liberty. Since 
good government is an ideal which seldom 
comes at all close to realization, and the 
reputation of no form of administration 
can survive the ordeal of resolute foreign 
criticism, the practical difference is slight. 
The American Empire will grow with the 
benediction always of 2 high moral pur- 
pose; but it will grow.’ 

The book will provoke much thought, 
and with Americans occasional smiles. In 
its references to current events the book is 
at points a year behind. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Blythe, Samuel G. The Making of a News- 
paper Man. 12mo, pp. 239. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. 

Mr. Blythe must have suffered all his 
life from the pun so easily perpetrated on 


in which he has pursued his toilsome way 
from the most humble to one of the best 
positions in contemporary journalism. 
His volume is not an account of the ma- 
king of a newspaper man in the abstract— 
that is, it is not a work of the text-book 
sort, but rather a bit of autobiography, 
illustrative of ways and means by which 
men rise in this adventurous and strenu- 
ous field of labor. He has unconsciously 
disclosed to his readers some of the se- 
erets of his advancement. Mr. Blythe 
was made for success in journalism and 
deserves all he has got from it. 

Roberta, Neg G. D. The Feet of The 
Furtive. p. 384. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. PR oe 

This is a collection of stories, some of 
them previously published, by one of our 
most popular animal writers, popular be- 
cause he writes from actual knowledge 
and experience, inspired by real affection 
for the denizens of the woods. And his 
tales are full of interest for both young 
and old. The author’s descriptions are 
poetic and graphic. He relates dramatic 
and pathetic episodes in the lives of the 
lynx, rabbit, moose, bat, or deer with a 
sympathetic touch which makes the lives 
of the animals vivid and enthralling. Best 
of all, however, Mr. Roberts does not dis- 
tort the truth in order to make his stories 
more thrilling, but tells an unvarnished 
tale of animal life and its natural tragedies. 
The stories are fascinating and the form 
of narrative most entertaining. 

Campbell, Cyril. The Balkan War Drama. 


8vo. Pp. 206. New York: McBride, Nast & Com- 
pany. $1.40. 
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The Mallory Shutter Worker 


keeps out the flies and mosquitos that come in swarms 
with the Spring time. You needn’t raise the screens an 
inch to open, close or lock the shutters. If your hard- 
ware dealer hasn't the Mallory, send us his name. We 
will see that he can supply you. 


Mr. Campbell was a special correspon- 
dent of the London Times who was wise 
enough to follow the intimation that gentle- 
men of the press would have better oppor- 
tunities for acquiring information if they 
remained in the capitals than if they left 
for the front. He, therefore, obtained the 
best information available, and gives us a 
very clear idea of the Balkan situation 
before the war, the circumstances that com- 
pelled the breaking out of hostilities, and 
the character of each nation engaged in 
the struggle. It is convenient thus early 
to see the character of the Balkan War and 
the battles, including Kumanovo, so well 
described. The photographs add to the 
value of this timely work, which does credit 
to the daring and judgment of its clever 





Mallory Mfg. Co., FizuiierdeKes 
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WICKES 


Oak Refrigerator 


Direct from factory to user 
Here’slifetime refrig- 
erator service and sat- 
isfaction for only 
$31.75! A genuine 
‘*WICKES,’’ made of 
Solid Oak and lined 
throughout with beau- a4... 
tiful sanitary OPAL 
GLASS, 7-16 in. thick. 
“ Better than marble.” 
A splendid example of the fine cabinet work for which 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company has been 
famous for over half acentury. At the factory price, 
this model costs you no more than an ordinary “‘enam- 


eled” refrigerator. $ 
Tile Exterior, German-Silver Trimmed, 45 
same size Refrigerator, specially priced 

We also make Refrigerators from $16 upwards 


Investigate the Wonders of 
Double Refrigeration 


The Wickes Model 230, at the factory price of $31. 78, 
is not only a great bargain, but the Wickes princi 
which gives double refrigeration ig every pound o! 
means amazing economy in ice bills. Investigation 
will prove it. oney refunded if the WICKES is not 
exactly as represented. 


Richly Illustrated Catalog Free 
Shows all sizes and styles of ‘Wickes Refrigerators, ex- 
pane Wickes principle of double eg quotes low 
actory-to-user prices. rite now to 
The Brunswick-Baike-Collender Company 
Wabash Ave. at Marriocn ft Sie, W.32dSt. New ten 
1 cities. peor hte, Over 60 Years 







urements: Height 45 in, 
ba my 36 in. Depth 21 in, 
Ice Capacity 100 pean 











TYPEWRITER AGENTS WANTED 


Samples at Wholesale 
Get in Business for Yourself 
Big commissions — monthly payments 
—trial shipments. Typewriters from 
$28.50 up that formerly sold for $100 

ba Lira for Agency Offer 

tterary Digest. 
BP csxsg Ase Rapids, Mich, 
MICHIGAN TYEEwniren EXCHANGE, 

















Sent FREE 
3 GREAT 
VACATION 
BOOKS 
They will make it possible for 
you to enjoy, this summer, the 


best vacation you ever had. 


They contain the practical facts from 
which to choose —in the White Mountains, 
among the Maire and New Hampshire lakes 
and woods, at Buzzards Bay, Marthas Vine- 
yard, Nantucket, Mt. Desert, all over 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Vacation Land 


You will find a careful list of the best sum- 


* mer hotels, houses, farms and camps, 
with rates, 
Send today, stating region you prefer. 


Address VACATION BUREAU 
THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
LINES 
Room 812, South Station 
Boston 7 
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CURRENT POETRY 





N his scholarly and interesting book, 
“The English Lyric’? (Houghton Mif- 
fin.Co.), Prof. Felix E. Schelling comments 
upon the large number of poems now writ- 
ten and printed, and, while he admits that 
the diffusion of an interest in poetry has 
bettered the technic of our versifiers, he is 
inclined to believe that it has kept poetry 
on a dead level of mediocre excellence, and 
has somewhat lowered our literary stand- 
ard. Too many people, he thinks, are at- 
tempting this difficult art. He lists some 
of:the easily recognizable types of verse 
which particularly annoy him. ‘The lyr- 
ical address to flower, beast, sunset, or sea- 
son, each of these things vocal and solici- 
tous to teach unhappy man some fine les- 
son or other, the sentimental or humorous 
poem of childhood, the tender lyric of re- 
gret for a fair maid who died young or mar- 
ried. the market-gardener—who does not 
know these things? ... These things 
nearly any one can turn out now... in 
facile-rime-and with a requisite precision 
as to the number of syllables: and in some 
places our taste has not sufficiently pro- 
grest for the majority to prefer silence.” 
Professor Schelling’s criticism may fairly 
be applied to much of the verse appearing 
in American and English periodicals. But 
‘there is room for the poem that has no 
new thought, that expresses beautifully 
some idea dearer because of its familiarity. 
Poems of this sort are certainly to be pre- 
ferred to those having no charm but nov- 
elty, to those written deliberately to startle 
the reader. And we have, fortunately, 
several poets with messages not at all com- 
ménplace, poets who write because of their 
necessity of uttering truths that dominate 
their lives. Such a poet is Evelyn Under- 
hill, whose studies of mysticism are already 
counted standard works. ‘‘Immanence” 
is the name of a b30k of her poetry recently 
published by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
These poems, some of which have already 
been quoted in these columns on their ap- 
pearance in English periodicals, are de- 
cidedly out of the ordinary. Miss Under- 
hill is thoroughly a mystic, thoroughly 
aware of the presence of the supernatural 
in the natural. She has not the splendid 
thetoric of Francis Thompson nor the pas- 
sionate devotion of Coventry Patmore, 
but she is spiritually akin to them both. 
The poem which we quote illustrates her 
courageous faith as well as her artistry. 


The Liberated Hosts 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


As clouds sweep over the moon, 
The hosts of the dead pass by: 
They veil the terrible face, 
The inviolate face, of the sky. 
They fill the winds of the world 
With the sound of their gentle breath; 
They temper the glitter of life 
By the merciful shadow of death. 


‘How should we bear our life 

Without the friendship of the happy dead? 
The many-meshed deceit 

Of sense, heart's cold and heat, 

‘The feverish strife, 

By which encompassed 

We grope our way 

Toward the peopled splendors of their day? 


They see 
The stcdfast purpose of eternity. 
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Make new walls and ceilings 
of BEAVER BOARD—and 
they will never crack. 


HAT’S one great Beaver 

Board advantage over 
lath and plaster—and there 
are forty others. 


Beaver Board is a pure-wood-fibre prod- 
uct—light, strong, clean and wholesome, 
firm and permanent. 


It isn’t a mere covering for walls—it's 
the whole wall, except the timbers to which 
_it is nailed. 


The Is are nailed in position, then 
painted, and the decorative panel-strips 
putin position. That's all. 

With plaster you build several walls, one 
over the other: First lath: then a coat of 
plaster: then another: probably a third: 
then wall-paper. It means delay, litter, 
confusion at every step—and a lessartistic, 
less durable and less sanitary wall in the end. 


Cover old walls and ceilings 


with BEAVER BOARD —and 
they’ll be better than new. 


ETTER, because. they - 
won’t crack and deteri- 
orate with age, are warmer, 
and resist the passage of sound. 


Better looking, because the pebbled sur- 
face of Beaver Board is a perfect surface 
for paintingin the soft, restful color-effects 
80 suggestive of good taste. 


More sanitary—because the pure-wood-fibre 
contains no p or I ingre- 





The remodeling uses of Beaver Board are 
as important as its use in new buildings. 


Helpful cnseeetions to meet your individual 
wall and ceiling problem will be gladly given 
by our Designing Department with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Write for painted sample and “Beaver 
Board and its Uses," a book that shows by 
terete of real rooms, the wide field of 

aver Board use. 


Sold by builders’ supply, lumber, hardware 
and paint dealers and decorators, in sizes to 
meet all average requirements. 


GENUINE BEAVER BOARD is patented 
and has our registered trade-mark on the back 
of each panel and sample. It has also a light 
cream color all the way through, that comes 
only by the use of sanitary, durable PURE- 
WOOD-FIBRE. Insist on secing both trade- 
mark and color before buying. 


The Beaver Companies 
United States: 113 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: 313 Wall 


an: : Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
Great Britain: 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 


BEAVER 








BEAV 
Nailing Beaver Board tothe BOA 
walls of a new room. Con- 


struction is rapid, easy and 


Noting Beaver Board over an old plastered and 
papered wall. No more cracks and repapering. 
In these pictures panel strips are shown, to give 
the effect, but in actual construction are not put 
on till after the board is all up and painted. 


BOARD 









The FAMILY potton ana Women 


things for foot comfort. 
PEDICURE CO., Dept. 4, Buffalo, H. Y. 












Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; 
I will ease your Feet. 
Ralengea Joints sotue? and 


‘oes Straighten 


ACHFELDT’S (Patented) “Perfection” 
TOE SPRING 


Worn at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent Money refunded if 





not as represented. 

Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
for ** Flat Foot’’ and broken-down in- 
step. Send outline of foot. Full par- 

tieulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope. 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Room 127, 163 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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The “SPRINGIE” Swing 


Makes the whole family happy and healthy. A swing play- 
house. Easy, gliding, flexible motion—comfort itself. Safe, 

durable, non-destructible—can be left outsideall year. The 
only swing with noiseless bearings. Write for leaflet D. 


NOLL BROS. & SMITH, 







Successors to D. H. Bausman 
103 Fourth St., Bausman, Pa. 






























A Graduation Gift 


—the graduate himself would choose. 
Young men, especially, are proud to 
own a Gruen Verithin Watch—proud 
of the admiration its distinctive beauty 
pre $s wins—proud of the reputation 
Ee By wd for promptness and 

the affairs of men. 


GRU-EN 


VERITHIN WATCH 


Only half as thick as the eatinery 
watch, it alone possesses 7 “style 
pies the the young, man of ay so 

values. ow we secured this 

arial thinness, yet retained full 

rg and strength of parts is shown in 
the illustration an 


Fao eat 


very part by hand 
done their work, F mg bulidiag oe 
x Gruen Verithin as a genuine t 

watch, combining with its 
curacy which meets ae 
keeping requirements. 

Write today As the * hae’ yd the Gruen 

Verithin. ad —_ you the 

ny Ft cae Bh 


pcos of those 
are the fom agents in 
oar locality, 
Men’s and Ladies’ Sizes 
$25 to $250 
GRUEN WATCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Moakers.of the famous Gruen Watches 


5 since 1876 
57-B E. Fifth Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factories: Cincinnati and 
Madre-Biel, Switzerland 
Duplicate parts always on hand at 
Gruen ‘$s everywhere, ———e 
drompt repairs in cases of accident, 
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THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


why we send our Daus Im proved Tip Top 
Duplicator on 10 days’ trial. Firnst—it 
proves our confidence in the machine. 
Szcoxp—By personal use, rou can posi- 


eo tively tell whether it meets your re- 
res .\ quirements. 100 copies from pen 
written and 50 “— from type- 
oO written a ee Mg lis 
a «$5 

poe ttn ont 


pans Bidg., raat St. HY. 










FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR 0. Daas 
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.}In drafty houses you forget your tune, 


Their care is all for us; they whisper low 
Of the great heritage 

To which we go. — 

As one may tell a child of tender age 

Of manhood and its joys, 

They from our toys 

Call us to contemplation of the light. 
We,. all unknowing, wage 

Our endless fight 

By ghostly banners led, 

By arms invisible helped in the strife. 
Without the friendship of the happy dead 
How. should we bear our life? 


Few. of Theodosia Garrison’s poems ap- 
pear in the magazines nowadays. Those 
that we find show that she has retained her 
power over rime: and rhythm and has 
gained in vigor and concentration. We 
take the following poem from Harper’s 
Magazine. 


The Dreamers 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


The gipsies passed her little gate— 

She stopt her wheel to see 

A brown-faced pair who walked the road, 
Free as the wind is free; - 

And suddenly her tidy room 

A prison seemed to be. 


Her shining plates against the walls, 

Her sunlit, sanded floor, 

The brass-bound wedding-chest that held 
Her linen’s snowy store, 

The very wheel whose humming died— 
Seemed only chains she bore. 


She watched the foot-free gipsies pass; 
She never knew or guessed. 

The wistful dream that drew them close— 
The longing in each breast 

To some day know a home like hers, 
Wherein their hearts might rest. 


The London Saturday Review prints these 
seasonable verses. They are old-fashioned, 
but exquisitely made. ‘‘Slanting evening 
showers”’ is excellently descriptive. 


To a Linnet in a Cage 
By F. E. LEDWIDGE 


‘When spring is in the fields that stained your 


wing, 
And the blue distance is alive with song, 
And finny quiets of the gabbling spring 
Rock lilies red and long, 
At dewy daybreak I will set you free, 
In ferny turnings of the woodbine lane, 
Where faint-voiced echoes leave and cross in glee 
The hilly-swollen plain. 


The modulator of the changing hours 
You want the wide air of the moody noon, 
And the slanting evening showers— 
So I will loose you, and your song shall fall, 
‘When morn is white upon my dewy pane, 
Upon my eyelids, and my soul recall 
From worlds of sleeping pain. 


Seldom has a London fog been described 
‘with more convincing realism than in the 
‘verses below. They are taken from ‘A | SE 
Strange City,” a long and powerful poem | a 
in The English Review. 
The Fog 


By W. H. Davies 


I saw the fog grow thick, 
Which soon made blind my ken; 
It made tall-men of boys 








|“RANGER” 






Unprotected walls of stucco, concrete or. brick 
absorb much water, verona damp, unsanitary 
and disfigured. But they can he waterproofed 
and beautified by an applica tion of 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid cement coa' which a on See in- 
separable part of the wall, , seating. oft 

filling hair-cracks. Hard as flint. ety 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. ° 
F in a variety of tones. 


Trus-Con 
Waterproofing 
‘aste 
fing P 
saber mand te elbing comnit, wnlsle coneeta See 


stucco walls water, on eo and sompavort. Use it 
when you build. "t have a aterlogged”’ 
ouse. 





Is your cellar damp? Write us for free advice. 
Bk — pay you to learn mg Trus-Con Water- 

¢ Products cts. Write for full information, 
siren “ your needs. 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


1236 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich, y 


" 4 £ hn’, 


( fing I Paints 
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Cornell Sectional Cottages, Garages, 
Churches, School-Houses, etc. Built in sections, and are quickly 
erected by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not necessary, 
as sections are numbered, Built of first-class material. Buildings 
are as durable as if built on the ground. We build Ng to met 
pads Be peed, ws 2 pnt me Art catalo; og for, 4c stam 

FG. CO., 408 Wyckoff Bt. "ythaca,¥.Y, 
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guards,i 
Na motor style eaddies, bars - grips, 
2 ther ve features 








any person, Meee in the 
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ei e only ask 
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t It clutched my throat, I coughed; 
Nothing was in my head 
Except two heavy eyes 
Like balls of burning lead. 


And when it grew so black 
That I could know no place, 
I lost all judgment then 
Of distance and of space. 


The street lamps, and the lights 
Upon the halted cars, 

Could either be on earth 
Or be the heavenly stars. 


A man passed by me close, 
I asked my way, he said, 
“*Come, follow me, my friend '’"— 
I followed where he led. 


He rapt the stones in front, 

“Trust me,’’ he said, ‘‘and come’’; 
I followed like a child— 

A blind man led me home. 


From Margaret Root Garvin comes ‘‘A 
Walled Garden” (The Mosher Press). 
Miss Garvin’s verse is simple and graceful. 
She sings charmingly of small things and 
occasionally reaches the heights. The poem 
we quote is a sympathetic appreciation of 
an intimate aspect of nature. 


A Pathway Overgrown 
By MARGARET Root GARVIN 


Lost thy leading, 
Little Path, 
In the weeds’ wild aftermath! 
Passed by wayfarers unheeding, 
Where the scythe has left no swath. 


Path, long-pining! 
Once her free 
Footprints paved thee goldenly: 
Then thy way was straight and shining 
As the moon-path on the sea! 


All thy roaming— 
"Neath the fir, 
Or where meadow blossoms were, 
Or by brookside—was a homing 
To her doorway, unto her! 


Some hope-token 
Thou dost yearn, 
Yet this curtaining of fern, 
Where no frailest frond is broken, 
Hints her footsteps’ unreturn. 


. Haste thy passing! 
Since thy soul, 
Seeking her, must find but dole; 
Wealth of joy no more amassing— 
She is gone who was thy goal! 


Lippincott’s Magazine prints this new 
song of the seasons—colorful, musical, and 
thoughtful. 


The Seasons of the Heart 
By Epwarkp WILBUR Mason 


--When meads are fair with grecn of spring, 
When April's moon is bright, 

Then hope is like a bluebird’s wing— 
It wakes the heart’s delight! 


When hills are crowned with rosy bloom, 
: When fragrant odors cloy, 
‘ Then love, like angel from the tomb, 
Awakes the heart to joy! 


When fields are ripe with tawny grain, 
When songs of summer cease, 

Then gratitude like golden gain 
Awakes the heart to peace! 


When winter silvers every pond, 
When frost is on the streams, 
‘Tis then that memory’s magic wand 
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THE BEST OF 
SUMMER’S PLEASURES 


I LOVE to skim up the river in my motor driven rowboat; 
I glide along in and out of the little nooks and baylets 

with their over-hanging trees and feel that the best hours of 

. the whole golden Summer are spent with my 





DETACHABLE : — = 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR ~~: 


It drives my rowboat eight miles an hour and it’s so simple 
I operate it myself. 


id CRANKING—IT STARTS WITH A SWING 
of the fly wheel. Its propeller is weedless and 
when the day’s fun is over, Brother John detaches 
it (in less than one minute) and brings it into the 
house. It carries like a satchel and when the 
summer is over we take the motor home with us. 
It goes wherever we go. . 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalog on request. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
102 F Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CALIFORNIA SHOW ROOMS: 423 Market Street, San Francisco, 
SEATTLE REPRESENT. if 
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Make Your Own Porch | 
A Cool, Shady Retreat | 


y rated can enjoy perfect seclusion on 


your own Veranda during hot, sultry 
days, or turn it into a perfect Sleeping 
Porch at night, by equipping it with | 
Aerolux No-Whip Porch Shades 


These Shades come ‘in several grades | 
and a great variety of beautiful colors, 
and are impervious to all weather con- 
ditions. he tent NO-WHIP 
ATTACHMENT will not let them 
flap in the wind. 

Beautiful illustrated color folder describing 

them sent free upon request. 

THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
324 Oakland Street, Waukesha, Wis. 
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Book Cabinets 
Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 
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Easiest Way 
to IRON 








Free 


All ironing 
drudgery abolished. 


Every who does 
her own ironing or employs 
‘ help-to do it, also the Pro- 





fas \ fessional Laundress needs a 


Simplex lIroner 
**The Practical Household Machine’’ 
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Linens, Towels, Curtains, sDaderecan, ‘tat 


Pieces, in fact, 80 per cent of your entire 
ironing. 
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Reasonable in price. inex 











Mail your request for FREE “Ironin 
Hints” Booklet and 30 day FREE T 
er to us t y. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
S04--168 N. Michigan Blvd, Chicago, lil. 
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THE OLLIE TAYLOR HOAX 


T is not unusual for bad boys to have 
friends and sympathizers, because it is 
frequently the case that a bad boy is a 
little smarter and a little more human than 
the youngster next door who never causes 
any anxiety about his conduct, but per- 
haps no unruly American boy ever had as 
many sympathizers as Ollie Taylor, who 
was sentenced by an Atlanta judge to 
eleven years in the Fulton County In- 
dustrial Farm, a reformatory for incorrigi- 
bles. And what is more, Ollie got all the 
sympathy without any effort on his part. 
The credit is due to some newspaper cor- 
respondent who probably will miss his 
calling if he does not turn to fiction-writing 
for a living. The Owensboro (Ky.) re- 
porter who, during one of the annual 
floods in the Ohio River valley, sent out a 
dispatch that a distillery warehouse had 
been undermined and several hundred 
barrels of whisky were floating down stream 
and could be had for the picking up, has 
nothing on the Georgia scribe in the way 
of creating excitement. The story was that 
Ollie had been sentenced to eleven years in 
jail for purloining a botile of soda-water, 
and that the Georgia Supreme Court had 
refused on technical grounds to correct the 
awful mistake of the lower court officials in 
throwing him into a loathsome prison. 
Ollie was doomed to languish with hopeless 
criminals of all sorts and learn all the tricks 
of the lawless instead of spending these best 
years of his life in the open and enjoying 
all the privileges that are the heritage of 
the average boy. The account of the 
supposed miscarriage of justice was printed 
in many newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, and here and there it was commented 
on very vigorously. This dispatch from 
Chicago to the Atlanta Journal gives a 
pretty good idea of how some people felt 
about the so-called outrage against child- 
hood: 

A campaign has been started in Chicago 
to make Georgia ashamed of itself. The 
campaign hinges around the sentence of 
Ollie Taylor of Atlanta, who, when he was 
ten years old, was sentenced to imprison- 
ment in reform school for the rest of his 
minorage because he pleaded guilty to 
stealing a 5-cent bottle of Coca-Cola. 

Scores of letters are reaching Willie 
Sutson, attorney, who brought the case 
to the attention of the public through 
The Tribune. He told correspondents to 
express their resentment in letters to the 
Governor of Georgia, to congressmen, to 
members of the State legislature, and any 
one else of political influence in the State. 


Now for the true story of Ollie’s ex- 
periences, as told in the Atlanta Georgian, 
from which we quote in part: — 


Writing generally in an angry strain, 
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WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 


of New Hampshire 


The most superb mountain scenery 
east of the Rockies; fragrant, won- 
derful woods, forest-hidden streams 
and lakes—/our hundred square miles. 


Gay Summer Colonies 


Linked together by perfect roads 
for motoring, riding and driving. 

Mountain air that makes you glad 
to be alive. 

Golf links and tennis courts on the 
very Roof of New England. 

Every other kind of outdoor sport. 

Delightful social gayeties—danc- 
ing, music, teas, theatricals. 





Attractive people to meet 
from all parts of the country. 
= Magnificent hotels, famous for 
§ their cuisine. Charming board- 
ing houses with moderate 
rates. 

Send for FREE BOOKLETS 


Address Vacation Bureau 


Room 773 So. Station 
Boston, Mass, 
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ina bird healthy, lively and 
cheerful, in perfect plumage and 
full song the year round and never ¢%- 
need tonics and medicines, if you feed i 
MAX GEISLER’S ROLLER SEEDS  Y 
and German Bird 

The only perfectly balanced food 
ETTA ANDREWS, Colwood, Mich . says: 

“Since I received the seed and bird bis- 
cuit, my bird has begun to —_ 
sing just fine. I will not use any other 
seed but yours after this.” 

Sold only in — “ory 7 oe fe 
Seed 15¢ chage. at dealer's, |< 
we Ba Baal poo box Roller Seed and sample 
box Bird Biscuit for 25c. Valuable bird book 
free for your druggist’s name. Write today, 
Max Geisler Bird Co. Food Dept.R3.,Omaha, Neb. 

Dealers in Birds and Pet Ammals 
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the case, all about the Supreme Court 
decision, and if Ollie Taylor, ten years old, 
really was sentenced to an absolute term 
of eleven years because he looked too 
longingly with childish eyes on a tempting 
brown bottle. He was not. A long list 
of complaints regarding the boy preceded 
the charge that he stole the bottle of soda. 
His associations were bad. At ten years 
old he was not innocent of many things 
that a child should not know. His father, 
before Judge Calhoun, signed a statement 
that the boy was incorrigible. He was sent 
to the Industrial Farm. Here is his sen- 
tence, the sentence of wayward boys under 
the Georgia law: 

“For the term of h‘s minority, unless 
sooner discharged.”’ 

It was an indeterminate sentence, 
its length contingent on the boy’s readi- 
ness to forget the old association and to 
learn good, new, clean things. He was 
sent not for punishment, nor even for 
reformation, but to be surrounded by 
influences that discountenance idleness and 
its consequent vice. He was sent to be 
taught things, and to be released when 
he learned his lesson. 

That was three years ago. Two years 
later, Ollie Taylor, offering signs that he 
had learned his lesson, was released on 
his father’s assurance that the boy would 
be watched, educated, and cared for. 

Back home, Ollie Taylor did not at- 
tend school. His father, according, to 
officials of the Children’s Court and of the 
Reformatory, seemed careless of him. He 
was too small to obtain work, and was drift- 
ing back to the questionable associations 
of the street and of the surreptitious craps 
game. They took him back. 

His father, angered, sought his re- 
lease, and lost the habeas corpus suit in 
the State courts. The Supreme Court, 
in its opinion, considered the case from 
the strict legal aspect, and said that the 
sentence must hold because the law which 
sanctioned it was not invalid. 

So Ollie Taylor is on the Fulton County 
Industrial Farm. If he is a good boy— 
and Superintendent Means says he is good 
and is learning his lesson of right and wrong 
—he will be released this year. Boys 
never are kept in the reform school during 
“all the years of their minority.’’ They 
learn their lesson and are sent out at once. 


. The farm is not a bad place at all, if 
We are to believe The Georgian, which 
describes it thus: 


Fulton County went into a business 
eleven years ago that to-day is netting 
bigger returns to the public, perhaps, 
than any other investment the county 
ever made. 

The business the county engaged in was 
the making over of bad boys into good 
men. 

“*The’ profits have been enormous, and 

income is compounding with every 
néw month—not in dollars and cents, 
Perhaps, but measured according to the 
Worth of good citizenry to the community. 

“The character factory and repair shop 
for youths with lop-sides and neglected 
Morals is. the Fulton County Industrial 

located at Hapeville, about eight 
miles south of the heart of Atlanta. 

_juere delinquent but not hopeless lads, 

», if. left to pursue the paths of their 
tion, would grow up into lives of 
rime and dissipation, public liabilities 
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THE THIRD EARL OF CRAVEN 


Inventor of the 
Finest Smoking Tobacco in the World 


Craven Mixture 
(Made in England) 
What I call the “Arcadia” in 
‘‘My Lady Nicotine” is the Craven 


Mixture and no other. 7.4%. BARRIE 
This famous mixture has the 
largest sale of any high class 
smoking tobacco in the world. 
If your dealer cannot supply you at once, send 
go cents for 1¥4 oz. or 60 cents for 3 oz. sealed 
tin, especially imported for fastidious smokers. 
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Invitations and 


Announcements 


Exquisitely produced by the 
most finished group of en- 
gravers in this country— 


Absolutely Correct 
In Form—Every Detail 
Hand Engraved, in Script—Copper Plate 


and the very Finest Paper stock employed— 
$10.00 for first 100, 


Delivered FREE within.a radius of 600 
miles of Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND COM- 
PLETE PRICE LIST. 
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Social Stationers and 
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With Brains 


HIS is the first—and only 
—thoroughly practical 
Sectional Desk. 

We originated—and have 
developed—this idea. 

The result, in the Browne- 
Morse Desk with Brains, is a 
desk in which parts exactly 
suited to your special needs 
can be put together just as you 
want them. 

This means a convenient, prac- 
tical, helpful desk—a real ‘‘ Office 
Man’s Work Bench.” 

Over 8000 combinations are pos- 
sible in the ““B-M Desk with 
Brains.”’ 

Write today for a chart of the 
parts. With this chart, we willsend 
you our new book “Filing Sys- 
tems,”’ filled from cover to cover 
with helpful suggestions for the 
office man who wants to have 
things done the quickest—and 
easiest—and most economical and 
effective ways. 

Write us today. 


Browne - Morse Company 


1205 McKinney Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 
Dealer Agents in Prominent Cities 
BRANCHES: New York City—82-84F ul- 

n. Street; E. Randolph 
Streets Philadelphia Arch. Street; 
Baltimore —r109 N. Frederick Street; 
Sleaiae Saas Boatoar hes 

a ae an “4 road wa! 
Francisco are Post Street; St. Louis 
312 N:: Broadwa 
Export Maeritanore<B. Souto Co., 108 
Greenwich Street, New York City. 





A side-by-side comparison with other diction- 
aries of the English language again and again 
sells the Standard. Dictionary. 
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edge of the whole — 
about self and sex and their 
—o to life and health. 
wledge does not come 
inteigenty of itself, nor correct- 

from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Wailing, A.M, M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge 3 Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should ee 
All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.0: 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’ 3 Opinions’’ and ane of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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taken and gently reshaped and remade 
into men of honor and character—trans- 
ferred to the assets side of the account of 
public worth. 

The school farm at Hapeville is where 
Fulton County sends boys like Ollie Tay- 
lor, who it thinks might after all grow up 
to be good, useful men; where Ollie Taylor 
has an opportunity to learn right from 
wrong, which opportunity he might not 
have had before. There are 103 besides 
Ollie. 

The farm was established for that pur- 
pose by a special act of the State Legis- 
lature. 

The school farm is under the direction 
of T. A. E. Means. as superintendent, an 
old Confederate soldier, who has taught 
boys and worked with boys all his life— 
and who understands boys like Ollie Taylor. 
The domain of Superintendent Means 
covers 125 acres of rolling, gently swelling 
land. On the highest knoll, where the 
cleanest, stiffest breezes sweep, are two 
dormitories, comfortably appointed. In 
the dormitory buildings also are rooms for 
instruction, and workshops, in which the 
boys learn to plait chair bottoms, where 
they mend their own shoes, and where they 
do a little carpentering. 

A fair-sized canning factory is installed 
in another shed. There are a great boiler, 
and receptacles for the cans, and soldering 
machines. Against the canning outfit is a 
shed, chock full of cans, which the boys 
themselves have filled with preserved 
fruits and vegetables which keep fresh 
and vary the cuisine of the farm-school’s 
dining room. 





A NEW OUTLOOK IN BASEBALL 


REDICTING where the major-league 
baseball teams will stand in the per- 
centage column at the end of the season is 
just like counting chicklets before the eggs 
are laid, but the work of some of the teams 
during the first few days of the season has 
caused a whole lot of people to predict a 
much closer race for the pennant this year 
than usual. A surprizingly good showing 
was made by the Boston Braves against the 
New York Giants, also by the Brooklyn 
Trolley Dodgers, and John J. McGraw, 
manager of the pennant winners, was 
moved by this or something else to write in 
the New York Evening World that in all 
probability some of the weaker teams would 
grow stronger and some of the stronger ones 
would win fewer games than last year. 
McGraw says Manager George Stallings 
has made wonderful improvements in the 
Braves—‘‘obtained blood from a stone,” 
the boss of the Giants putsit. He sizes up 
many of the teams, beginning with a dis- 
cussion of Stallings’s prospects. We quote 
him in part by permission of H. H. Mc- 
Clure & Company, Inc.: 
He inherited a team that was a hope- 
less tail-ender and discouraged. He went 
to work at it, having a nucleus of two good 


until he now has a nicely balanced bunch 


of the most costly and serious kind, are || 


pitchers, and he cut here and filled in there | | “sic¢ for tntestrated Catalogue “0.” 
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“Where do you expect to finish; George?” 
J asked Stallings the other night when I 
met him in a hotel in Boston: 

It isn’t where I finish but where I start 
that’s worrying me now,” he replied. ‘I’ve 
got to keep that club on the move, and if the 

cannot maintain the pace which 
suits me-then they’ll find nice warm places 
on the bench réserved for them:”’ 

Stallings looks,.over every player care- 
fully on whom waivers are asked in the 
National League. He does not want to 
pass up any likely ‘talent and knows that 
many a good ball-player has been caught 
after some other more prosperous club has 
let him out because the manager did not 
get a chance to take a good look at him. 
I know it has been hard to plant some of 
my recruits in the minor leagues this year, 
men whom I want to get a season’s ex- 
perience before they have another chance 
with the big show. Stallings looks them 
all over with a microscope. 

The Pittsburg club, which I consider 
the Giants’ most dangerous rival, has been 
handicapped by the partial loss of Wagner, 
With him out of the game for any length of 
time the pennant chances of Clarke would 
promptly evaporate. The Dutchman holds 
the Pirates’ infield together, and is the 
greatest ball-player I ever saw. With him 
gone the magnificent pitching staff could 
not bring home the championship. 

Eyes of all ball-players in both leagues, 
as well as those of. the fans, have been 
fastened on Frank Chance, who is under- 
taking to heave the Highlanders out of last’ 
place. The great difficulty which Chance 
will face in the American League this 
seasonis the public expectation of too 
many results. When the New York club 
defeated the Boston Red Sox the other day, 
they were talking about the Yankees being 
in the fight for the championship. 

‘Of course, it is just possible, but not 
likely, that Chance can shoot the Yankees 
up into the contention. He is up against 
too many problems. He has taken in 
charge a team which finished last in the 
tace of 1912, and he is new to the league 
and the weaknesses of the teams and play- 
ers who compose it and who are his 
opponents. 

Certainly, it is easy to reason that 
Chance has plenty of men on his club who 
have previously played against every team 
in the American League and who can 
tip him off on the styles of the players, but 
any. manager will tell you that this second- 
hand information is bad. I don’t depend 
on it much, myself, and I have had some 
mighty smart ball-players hand me tips on 
opposing clubs, particularly in preparation 
for a world’s series, and they have seldom 
Worked out to my advantage. Chance 
must find out for himself. 


McGraw believes the Athletics, the Red 
Sox, and Washington will be the big com- 
Petitors for the American League pennant. 
His prediction is based upon his familiarity 
With the three teams, having faced two of 
them in world series and met the other dur- 
z two spring training trips. As he puts 

‘ee 


Of ‘this trio the Athletics have the 
Steatest natural strength and they have 
en showing it this year from the very 
Over-confidence kept the team out 

the final weeks of the race last year. 
Injuries helped to reduce the efficiency of | 
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HE FACT that Firestone 

tires are seen wherever 
discriminating car owners 
gather is significant. 


Mileage unequalled, traction that reduces gas- 
oline expense, resiliency that affords comfort 
and car protection, and road-grip that prevents 
skid, are the compelling reasonsforthischoice. 


The book“ What's W hat in Tires,”’ by H. S. Firesto: 
mths Wane 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
““* America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Si 
Davis, McGrath & Shepard, arch'ts, ts, N.Y. 


Stain Your Bungalows 


Don’t paint them. Stain them all 
over, roofs, siding and trimmings, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The glossy “‘painty” effect does not 
harmonize with the bungalow idea, 
but the soft, deep colors of our stains 
suit perfectly. They are rich and 
transparent, bringing out the grain of 
the wood and increasing its natural 
beauty. 
wy cost only half as much as paint and 
only half as much for labor . apply. If your 
bungalow is in the woods, where skilled labor 
can’t be had, you can do your own stainin, 
with perfect ‘results. Our stains are made "ot 
the strongest and finest colors, ground i in lin- 
seed oil, and specially refined Creosote, ‘ ‘the ' 
best wood preservative known.” 

Cabot’s Stains are sold all over the 

country. Send for wood samples 


and name of nearest agent, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists . 
7 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Rich, velvety lawns of distinctive texture are easily made 
with the wonderful KALAKA Fertilized Grass Seed—an ex- 


_THE KALAKA CO., 1122 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


Indestructible 
Porcelain. $18 


The food ouapartnents of Leonard’ aon 
are made of pure white 
genuine porcelain fused 
tosteel in 2000 degrees of 
heat in our own porcelain 

plant. ‘Made in one piece 
vithout crack, seam or 
corner. ‘The lining of a 

Leonard Cleanable 


Guaranteed 


Refrigerator 


is indestructible. Mr. Leonard has been in the refriger- 
ator business since Lincoln was president. He sells 
every Leonard Cleanable on a bi ng Money-Back 
Guarantee. If your dealer won’t s upply you we will 
ship direct, Freight Paid, east o ississippi and 
north of Ohio River. 


LEONARD Cleanable 


Pro! ptomaine poisoning. sree gout 
Sooket and nd Health al aay insures reasonable’ icone bills. nd 
ea ree = dae one 60 different styles including outside 


30 Days’ Trial FREE 
Ask for sa mple of of roy pagelals, lining S AMPLE 


and Leona telling all about 

refrigerators. 

GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 

133 Clyde Park Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Largest Refrigerator Plant in the World 
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the club, it is true, but it was mostly the 
over-confidence which ate into its heart. 

That was my own experience, back in 
1906. But ‘‘Connie’’ Mack and his men 
realize that they must hustle this year, and 
they have started out with that end in view. 
The Philadelphia club looks to me to be 
stronger than it was last season. The 
infield is unimpaired, with McInnis, Col- 
lins, Barry, and Baker. This is a great 
collection of players and absorbs the atten- 
tion of the keen observer for a few minutes. 
They are all hard hitters and very fast. 

The outfield and pitching staff cost 
“Connie” Mack the pennant last year. 
The twirlers crashed in, ‘‘ Eddie’’ Plank, the 
veteran southpaw, who is as old, basebally 
speaking, as Mathewson, being the only 
support which stood. Bender, the Indian, 
failed to keep in condition, according to 
Mack himself, and Coombs was handi- 
capped all season by a strain which he 
received in the world’s series of 1911 while 
playing against the Giants. 


LITERARY FAME THAT HURTS 


RITERS of short stories, novels, 

plays, and scenarios for motion pic- 
tures often misrepresent, innocently, but 
none. the: less harmfully, parts of the coun- 
try varying in‘size from hamlets to whole 
States or Territories. By inventing or 
exaggerating unpopular types they give 
millions of people false impressions which 
it requires decades to correct. Perhaps the 
public is to blame, for being interested 
mainly in characters that make high lights 
in the picture, so that only the undesirables 
in a community or .a State are ‘‘written 
up,”’ and it never occurs to a great many 
people that:these characters are excep- 
tional and do not represent one per cent. 
of the citizens ofthe locality. In some 
notable instances ‘whole States have suf- 
fered because of reasonably accurate de- 
scriptions of a few interesting characters 
in small or remote communities, as in the 
case of the feudists of Kentucky. So much 
has been written about the mountain feud- 
ists that a great many people living in 
other States have got the impression that 
clansmen, who regard a Winchester rifle 
as the supreme law of the land are as plen- 
tiful all over the State as fishermen are in 
Gloucester, Mass. Only the other day the 
editor of a small daily, newspaper in Cali- 
fornia, commenting on a new agricultural 
movement started in Henderson County, 
Kentucky, said the improvement of farm- 
ing methods would ‘‘allay the feuds.” Asa 


matter of fact, it takes as long to travel] p 


by train from Henderson County to the 
mountain districts where the feudists live as 
it does to go from New York to Pittsburg 
or from Chicago to Cleveland. And an- 
other case is that of Alaska. During the 
early gold-mining days there were a few 
women of unwholesome morals who fol- 
lowed the camps and frequented the dance- 





halls and saloons, and Alaska is having a 
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Let a DAVEY Tr ee | 


Expert examine|| 
Your Trees Now| 


Weak crotches in trees are 
the ones that split apart inthe 
storms. Dead limbs are the 
ones that fall—a menace to life 
and property. Trees with cavi- 
ies are the ones that the winds 
blow over. A fallen treecannot 
be replaced in your lifetime.* 
The loss of trees is the price of neglect 
You may think that your trees are 
sound—but do not trust to guesswork— 
learn the truth through a Davey Tree 
Expert without cost or obligation. If: 
your trees need no treatment you want 
to know it—if they do need treatment 
qou ous ought to know it. Let a Davey 


ene for Boao eEs pene news 


an Fran 
Mrelenhe Connection. , 
“Accredited R te 
cn Ate 
where—. 
en 4 piel 





PROTECT Your LAWN 


Make your home more attractive by 
erecting one of our Ornamental Iron 
fences—Send for Catalog showing over’ 
200 New and Exclusive Designs. 





Think of it! A real practical, efficient type- 

writer for $18. Bennett Portable Typewriter 
has all eerae improvements, visible writing, 
reversible ribbon, standard keyboard charac 
ters. Fomecial deck seeded, Durable, 
rate. Low priced because so simple. Only 250 - 
Does all work of $100 en angen Made in same 
factory 7 oe same experts who make Elliott-Fisher 
Pag Beacon fachines nes selling’ for oo aed to 
ousani 


grip or > aig 7 pocket. : 
reel post, on money-back- 
Rniosraatctad guaranton’ Send 





LOW FACTORY PE PRICES 


mers f rata oe 
or 
a GORDON MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohie 








The Blue Bock of Bulbs. 


for 1913, | mermegey J nearly a thoue 
sand varieties of daff » tulips, 
yacinths, crocuses, and other 
hardy spring-flowering bulbs to 
fall planting is ready for distribu- 
tion. It is a hand-book—not a 
mere catalogue—valuable alike to 
connoisseur and amateur. 


Free to Flower Lovers 
The Blue Book offers only Cream 


‘to 3000 num 
—one is for you if you want to 
plant superior bulbs. 


CHESTER JAY HUNT, Dept. C, Montclair, New Jerny 
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hard time living down the reputation given 
it by writers who ‘‘played up”’ the dance- 
hall women because they were strong char- 
acters for novels. The editor of The West- 
ern Woman’s Outlook, published at Seattle, 
who says she is personally familiar with 
conditions in Alaska, tells us that women 
toughs, such as those described in some 
of the writings of Jack London, Rex Beach, 
and Robert W. Service, are probably rarer 
there than in most any other part of the 
United States. The women of our great 
northern Territory, she assures us, are 
generally up to the mark morally, socially, 
intellectually, and politically. But, of 
course, the Western editor does not blame 
the fiction writers for the false impression 
that their books have made, because the 
harm they have done has probably all been 
unintentional. We read: 


The part women have played in Alaska 
will some day be fully told. It is true that 
pioneering has largely entered into the 
general plan, but since the day of a daily 
steamship or through trains many of the 
towns have ceased: to be in the pioneer 
class. The church and the home can be 
found throughout all parts of the .Terri- 
tory, and even in those sections that are 
remote and where the winter is severest 
the bishops and the traveling minister have 
beaten down the trail. Women’s clubs 
are to be found everywhere, and the women 
of Alaska have progrest along with their 
sisters in the States. All of the leading 
places, except Nome, St. Michael, far in- 
terior, or Aleutian island points are within 
four days’ steaming from Seattle. Seven of 
the leading places are within two to three 

days from Seattle, so the current literature 
' and the fashions are not badly delayed. 
The steamship service on half a dozen 
routes keeps up throughout the entire 
winter. 

And go through the length and breadth 
of the land, from the Arctic to Prince Will- 
iam Sound, and the dance-hall will be found 
conspicuous by its absence. No Alaska 
’ town of to-day is nearly so loose as Gold- 
field or Reno or Bisbee or Leadville or any 
of the other famed mining camps. The 
usually heavy charge for a liquor license 
keeps the number of saloons down to the 
minimum. ‘‘Dawson Sal’ or ‘‘ Yukon 
Jane” appear, in the frozen drama and 
play their little part, but they can not be 
found in Alaska of to-day. Quite to the 
contrary, the women of Alaska are making 
homes and in many parts of the country 
are planting flowers about their cottages, 
and the children are going to well-con- 
ducted day-schools or largely attended 
Sunday-schools. The women are going to 
vote, and their first ballot, we can all be 
_ assured, will be cast for home development 
_ and righteousness, the suppression of vice 
» in all its forms, and the elimination of the 
Official whose laxity or overzealousness in 
» the past nas helped to hold Alaska back. 





Legal Talent Here.—Morner—“ I gave 
» €zch of you boys an orange. Charles, you 
Said you wouldn’t eat yours till after dinner. 
And you, Jack, said the same. Have you 
deceived me? ” 

CuHarLtie—‘ No, mother, we didn’t eat 


our oranges. I ate Jack’s an’ he ate mine.” 


—Life. 
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If you must wait ewhile before building all anew — why not 
“LOVELIFY” the PRESENT HOME by ADDING 


A CYPRESS TRELLIS — & AN ARBOR —& A NOOK? 
‘*Puttering Around’’ on Such Things Willi MakeThis‘‘The Happiest Summer Yet.’’ 


You can do it yourself. 


& WE CAN HELP 


by sending you at 
once that great big 


VOLUME 28 


with fullWorking Plans of 


19X30 DESIGNS 


_ Bieat Specifications 
and an Extra Supplement 
on’ WhatValues & When” 


You will enjoy the 


27 PICTURES 


and 2 valuable charts, and 
will not forget to 
specify and insist on 


CYPRESS (of course) 


—not to please us, but 
because it-is “The Wood 
Eternal” and saves you 
the bother of repair bills 





gichithots 
—not one 
can be 
bought — 
but all are 
yours free 
with our 
compli- 
ments —in 
Volume 28. 
The 3 arti- 
cles and 2 
planting 
charts on 
Vines are 
alone 
worth50 
times the 
stamp it 
costs to get 
this book. 


OUT-OF-DOOR DAYS NOW—ALSO ASK FORVOL. 33. CYPRESS SLEEPING PORCHES &c~7 DESIGNS 


When planning a Mansion. a Bungalow, a Farm, a Sleeping-Porch or just a Fence, remember—** With Cypress you Build but Once."’ 
Let our “ ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT ° help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Beliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1223 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCaL DEALER’s. IF HE HASN’1 11, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 








TWO WEEKS OF 


JOY=-O0°= LIVING 


(Forest Lakes of MAINE) 


It’s the vacation you’re ACHING FOR. You go ’way down in 
Maine woods. You leave civilization far behind. By canoe and carry 
you come to one of those great 


Beautiful, Lonely Lakes 


that are scarcely known to the outside world. 


You put up at one of the log-built permanent camps whose comfort and 
good fare are one of the wonders of this country. 


Or you set up your own camp with an Indian or white guide, sleep in a 
tent on hemlock boughs, eat campfire cooking with an appetite that’s a 
joy, breathe air that makes your pulses tingle. 


You will catch big fish, canoe, explore, watch the moose and deer, get 
back to Mother Nature. 


In two weeks you come out brown, hard, clear-eyed, 
steady-nerved—and with memories you wouldn’t sell. 


The expenses of the trip are small. 
Send for FREE Booklet. 
Address VACATION BUREAU 
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An Outing 


UNHACKNEYED 


It is entirely off the beaten 
path, yet so easy to go. 


It will give you more new, 
healthy experiences than 
anything you ever did—a 
week after 


BIG FISH 


IN MAINE 


There are 20,000 square miles, 
5,000 lakes and streams, of the finest 
salmon and trout fishing in the 
world, in one of the most beautiful 
wild regions in America. 

You will live at one of the hotels 
or permanent camps that are a de- 
light of this region. Or you may 
rough it in a tent beside a camp-fire. 

And you will CATCH BIG 
FISH. ‘You don’t have to be a 
fisherman. ‘Your guide will attend 
tothat. You wi//be one before you 
come back. And you will forget 
what nerves and worry and brain-fag 
are. Hundreds of women go, and 
children revel in it. 


Write us today for information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
“I Go-A-Fishing” and “Maine Guides” 

























THE NEW ENGLAND 
LINES 


Room 724, So. Station, Boston. 





























‘ ° INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
e ing Visiting Cards and Stamped 
Stationery. Correct Styles from 

an Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request 


LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 





Eat Your Way To Health 


Reliable authorities ay us that Constipation 
is the primary cause of 97% of all diseases 
= Drugs and Dope. Try Nature’s Way 
with your regular meal a little of 
TYLER’S MACERATED WHEAT 
A combination ‘of macerated wheat, 
nuts, fruit, and other age ge cor- 
rective foods. Possesses all the or- 
= vitality your blood and nerves 
lemand. ill aid «armen —_ give 
you a natural, normal appeti' 
Send 2c stamp for Food Book and Health Guide, or send 
25c for Book and 12 oz. ie of the Food, postpaid, Write today, 


Byron Tyler, Food Spec’ list, 71 Syndicate Bldg., Kas. City, Mo. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Revised.—‘‘ Mah breddren,” cried a 
Boston colored preacher, ‘‘ ye must be like 
great Cesar’s ghost—above susspishun.”’ 
—Life. 

Bliss.—Lovise—‘‘ Has Pauline’s hus- 
band a horror of debt? ”’ 

Jut1a—“ No; she is most happily mar- 
ried.” —J udge. 





Similar.—Bacon—“ Huxley said that an 
oyster is as complicated as a watch.” 

EcBert—“ Well, I know both of them 
run down easily.” —Yonkers Statesman. 





Differentiation.—‘‘ What is the principal 
difference between modern and ancient 
times? ” 

“One of the main points was that the 
modern earn their living, while the ancient 
urned their dead.’”’—Baltimore American. 





The Perplexing Question.—‘‘I see,” 
said the idler, ‘“‘ that Mr. Wilson has dropt 
the name Thomas.” 

“T’m not bothered about that,” said 
the worried officeholder. .‘‘ What other 
names is he going to drop? ’—Pittsburg 
Post. 





They Should Worry.—Mrs. GRAMERCY 
—‘‘ Whatever will you do if business 
ceases to be profitable in a year or so? ”’ 

GramMerRcy—‘ Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear. By that time we’ll have sold all 
the stock in the company to the public.” — 
Puck. 





Out of Date—Masor BanxstIck (of the 
Indian army)—‘“ Tell your scout-master 
that, now I’m home, I shall be pleased to 
help him, if he’d like it, with field-work and 
so on.” 

Horace (of the Boy Scouts)—‘* Thanks, 
awfully, dad, but—er—are you quite up- 
to-date?—drill’s altered a lot since you 
were home last.’”’-— Punch. 





Tantalizing.—‘‘ There’s a foreign couple 
living in the flat next to us, and they are 
simply a torment to my wife.” 

““ Why so?” 

“They quarrel incessantly, and she can’t 
understand a word of it.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Try It—Bere Master (to pupil who has 
just brushed off bee which stung him)— 
“* Ah! You shouldn’t do that; the bee will 
die now. You should have helped her to 
extract her sting, which is spirally barbed, 
by gently turning her round and round.” 

Purir— All very well for you, but how 
do I know which way she unscrews? ”— 
Punch. 





In Bad.—Young Jack was talking to 
the new visitor soon after her arrival. He 
eyed her critically for a few moments, then 
looked up and said: 

“* So you’re my grandmother, are you? ”’ 

“Yes, dear. On your father’s side,” 
remarked the old lady, smiling. 

‘* Well, you’re on the wrong side; you'll 
find that out,’”’ replied Jack, without re- 





j| moving his gaze.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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B. H. Shepard 
a Architect 
New York 


TT | 
Waterproof, wear longer, cost less 


pexier easy ame 


BROTHERS ' a 
Bring out the natural beauty of the wood 


Paint conceals the surface, costs twice as much, 
Ordinary stains fade and run. Dexter Stains 
are made of special Dexter preservative oils and 
best English ground pigments. Colors cannot 
fade Will outlast any other wood finish. 


Ask your architect. Send va 22 miniature . 
stained shingles and booklet 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., oe BrondSt. » Boston 
BRANCH OFFICE: 11383 Broadway, New York 

Also makers of DEXTROLITE, the only WHITE 

ENAMEL which will NOT TURN YELLOW. 


AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; F. H. Mc- 
Donald,.Grand Rapids; F.T.Crowe & Co.,Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; 
R. McC Bullington &Co., Richmond; A. R. Hale, 
818 Hennon Bidg., New Orleans; Hoffschlaeger 
Co.. Honolulu, and DEALERS. 








Desirable ae e 


in an established Seaside resort are regarded by many 
conservative buyers as good and safe investments. We 
are offering one hundred and ten lots, ae one 
City block, in a section of Ocean Cit OI where values 
have been and still are advancing. The prices and 
terms bring them within the reach of anyone. Ocean City is 
located just South of, and, as a Seaside rome, is second only 
to Atlantic City in size andi importance. s and full par- 
ticulars upon request. STANTON & SCU LL, Inc., 415 8th 
Street, Ocean City, New Jersey. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and aopoy = pee A ential MB for _ large, : 
many of poult natural 
pooh 720 varieties i hereon} and eonek io 
ener brooders, low price of stock and eggs for 
ing. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. Send 
Too to - this noted book. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 15 Rheems, Pa. 

















Prevented—Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now 

Officially adopted by practically all the Great 

Lakes and New York Steamship Companies 
running south, and many Transatlantic lines. 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demon- 
stration of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish 
Sea, and the Baltic, and received unqualified endorse- 
ment from leading papers and such people as Bishop 
Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliffe, and hosts of doctors, 
bankers and professional men. Letters from person- 
ages of international renown—people we all know— 
together with much valuable information are con- 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free 
upon receipt of your name and address. 

Mothersill's is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, 
morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50 
cent box is sufficient for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box 
for a Transatlantic voyage. Your druggist keeps 
Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from his whole- 
saler. If you havé any trouble getting the genuine, 
send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 407 Scherer 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London; 





Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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A Surrender.—On his eighty-fourth 
birthday, Paul Smith, the veteran Adiron- 
dack hotel-keeper, who started life as a 
guide and died owning a million dollars’ 
worth of forest land, was talking about 
boundary disputes with an old friend. 

“‘ Didn’t you hear of the lawsuit over a 
title that I had with Jones down in Malone 
last summer?” asked Paul. The friend 
had not heard. 

a Well,” said Paul, ‘‘ it was this way. I 
sat in the court-room before the case 
opened with my witnessesaround me. Jones 
bustled in, stopt, looked my witnesses 
over carefully, and said: ‘ Paul, are those 
your witnesses? » ¢hey are,’ said I. 
‘Then you win,’ said he. ‘I’ve had them 
witnesses twice myself.’ ”’—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


ig Boe —Socialist Leader Liebknecht in the 

hstag charges that German manufacturers 

ar po materials have paid rb Lonenpare 
to carry on an anti-German agita 


Ane 21.—A Berlin dispatch oes rs ee 
has decided to reduce the army ap- 
oe as a result o ‘Dr. Liebknecht’s 


April “ye we ‘whch general strike for man- 
Sood uffrage, which = up the country’s in- 
auney for a week, mpromised when the 
Government agrees Po take up for consideration 
the franchise reforms demanded by the Social- 
ist trade-unionists and their followers. 


April 23.—The Montenegrin army captures 
Scutari. A 
Austria asks the Powers to compel Monten 


to evacuate Scutari and give up all Al : 
and the Montenegrin huthorities ony ; 


territory, 
they will not yield what they have won in the 
war. 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON. 


April 17.—Approving the dismissal of a mnidship? 
man from the Naval Academy, a ringed bad 
the Navy Daniels denounces ha 
senseless and dangerous practise,” an po it 
will not be tolerated in the institution. 

The Senate Department makes a rule forbidding 
representatives of the Government in foreign 
countries from becoming pecuniarily interested 
in business enterprises in those countries. 


April 19.—The President, through Secretary of 
State Bryan, urges the California Legislature 
to make its p ropeens antialien land ownership 
law less oniection ble to the Japanese. 

The Democratic House caucus approves the 
Underwood Tariff * Bill. 


April 20.—Secretary Daniels announces that the 
Navy Department will send a big fleet on a 
three-month cruise of the Mediterranean. 


April 21.—The nominations of A. E. Strong for 
Governor of Alaska and Charles E. Davidson 
for Surveyor-General sad Alaska are sent to the 
Senate by the Presiden 
Senator Chamberlain ee a resolution 
for the abrogation of the Hay-Pauncefote and 
Clayton-Bulwer treaties with Great Britain. 


April 23.—It is announced that Secretary of 
State Bryan will go to Sacramento to confer 
with the California 
proposed antialien lan 


GENERAL. 


April 18.—Mrs. William C. Story mE elected 
Freskient-General of the D. A. R. at Washing- 


slature concerning the 
measure. 


Rag 19.—The late J. P. 2 peocanes. a. which 
makes the financier’s onl °c Morgan, 
pik Bo Oh ease beneficiary ‘of ‘the ‘estate, is 


or 22.—John Mitchell, formerly Seesidens of 

the United Mine Workers of Ameri is] ap- 

pine’ Labor Commissioner a he 4 State of 
York by Governor S 


April 23.—The board of setae selected 


under the Erdman Act to settle the controversy 
between the Firemen’s Union and fifty-four 


awards a wage = 
from 10,to 12 per cent., to take effect rps 
f 


he firemen contend that the raise should 
Sol July 1, 1912. 


A coal mine aan Ss at Pittsburg kills a 
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Picking Up the Pilot 


Five days of rest and recreation. Five 


days of strengthened nerves and 
sharpened appetite. Five days of 
healthful change. 

The pilot clambers aboard at the 
mouth of the Mississippi and takes us 
up the river, passing the old sugar 
plantations and many points of historic 
interest, duly arriving at quaint and 
fascinating New Orleans. 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


between 
New York and New Orleans 


Arrange for accommodations now. 


‘Steamships fast, modern, luxurious. 
Suites, Staterooms, Baths, Promenade 


Decks, Superior Cuisine. 


$40. 00 One Way $70. 00 Round Trip 
One way by rail if you wish. 
Berth and Meals on ship included. 
Interesting book s sent free on request 
L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 
Room Broadway 


(Franklin St. ) 


1158 Broadway 1 Broadway 
(27thSt.) (Bowling Green 


NEW YORK CITY 


ene ~ is 
Pu . oy ee Ge, 
Pea eS SL mere 








‘U-ALL-NO: 
AFTER DINNER MINT 
Adelicious, 
SA LL-NO. [eae 
ers eas 2! lits own. 
LORS Sold in tin 
boxes only 
—never in 

bulk. 








hundred or more perso! 





Raincoats 


of the highest quality for men and women 


Tailored to Your Order 


Far better material—better fit—better style 
and finish than can be had elsewhere at double 


ee @ PRICES $10.00 and up 
No Deposit—No Advance Payment 


If it is not the very biggest raincoat value you 
ever saw—or if it is not wholly satisfactory— 
don’t pay for it. We deliver them and prepay all 
charges. Write for our samples, models and 
simple measure blank without any obligation. 


ENGLISH RAINCOAT TAILORS CO. 
SUITE3S8 500 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Real 


E 


fate 





Red 





Estate 





NEW YORK | 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 





LIVE ON LONG ISLAND 





Atlantic Ocean. 


A book has been written, profusely 
illustrated, showing this wonderful 
diversity of hills and plains, lakes, 
meadows, the wealth ot water priv- 
ileges (like nothing else in the world), 


SLAND 


Lm © At 


We 


@ Buy a home in one of the many Long Island garden spots, within 
18 to 60 minutes from Herald Square or Wall Street. 
wealth of charming country scenery and in the invigorating country air. 
Enjoy the restful Sundays and quiet nights. Your brain will be clearer 
and yourhealth better. Y ourchildren will growstrongerand more robust. 


Live amid the 


@ Unlike other suburban sections that offer but one “lay of the land” 
for homeseekers to choose from, Long Island offers many, embodying 
hills, valleys, plains, and the shores of beautiful lakes, bays and the 
Here will be found every favorable condition and set- 
ting for a suburban home less than an hour away from New York City. 


Delightful Climate—Water from Subterranean Streams 
—Excellent Roads for Motoring—Golf Links of Renown 
its summer resorts and its wonderful 


climate. The book is for you. Send ten 
cents postage to thc General Passen- 


Agent, Room 368, Pennsylvania 


i -w Station, N.Y., and procure a copy. 





NEW YORK’S HOME SECTION 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. | $9,000 oftered 
for Certain Inventions. Book * sat po to Ob- 
tain a Patent” and “‘ What to Invent,” sent 
free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your patent for 
sale at our expense. Estabiished 16 years. 
Address CHanDLEE & CHANDLEE, wa 
Attorneys, 942 F Street, Washington, D 


IDEAS WANTED—Mirs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 vooks 
with list 200 oa gr wanted seut free. 
room Services. et patent or no fee. 

R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Ls dg., Washington.D.C 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptnessassured. Sendsketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Cotr- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 FSt. Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PAY. Patent Book, ‘ ‘What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents,” FREE. 112-p. Guide FREE. High- 
est references. E. E. VROOMAN, Patent 
Lawyer, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 


patente SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch for free report as to 
ateniaal GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
Tor ENT, with valuable a 8 Inven- 
ey ghd sent free. ONE MILLION 
DO S offered for one vibalbeteny Pat- 
ents reve by us gevertnes : ree in World’s 
Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 
tle a. Few opportunities so prof- 
itable. Send for ‘Pointers’ today. 
AMERICAN. "COLLEC TION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Learn to write advertisements, eam “$25 to 
$100a week. We can positively show you b 
mail How to Increase Your Income. Book 
mailed free. Page-Davis Co., 31 Page Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., or 150 Nassau St., New York. 


SCRI BNER’S MAGAZINESU BSCRIP- 
TION SOLICITORS easily earn liberal 











Our patents ‘build fortunes for you. Our 
free booklets tell how, what to invent, and 
save money _ you. Write today. 
SWIFT & CO., 
T307 7th St., Washington, D.C. 


pay. For full ste regarding com- 
etc., address Desk 2, 155 5th Ave., 
New York City. 


Active partner with moderate capital wanted, 
to enlarge oe mail-order book busi- 
ness, established 1905. Retired teacher or 








FOR ART LOVERS 


preferred. Deafness no obstacle. 
International Magazine Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 





I HAVE FOR SALE 
four paintings on glass 24x28 in.. in the origi- 
nal gilt frames, painted by an ltalian artist 
about 1835. 

The subjects are allegorical, representing 
the Four Seasons, and are probably the finest 
examples of this kind of work in the United 
States. ‘They were appraised by an expert in 
1876 at the time of the Centennial Exposition 
at $5000. They may be purchased at the pres- 
ent time at a fraction of the above amount. 
Those who are interested in these pictures 
either for their own personal use or as dona- 
tions to a gallery or museum may see them 
and get further information by applying 
to Box 123 The Literary Digest, 44-60 E. 23d 
St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Gen. Winfield Scott's Collec- 
tion of rare prints, consisting of engravings 
and early lithographs. Also complete set of 
Nebel’s color Litho prints—in good condition 
For full information ra prices, address 


ARDT, 
913 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


FINANCIAL 


Are YOUR TAXES Too High? 
Farm Mortgages are Tax Exempt in Oklahoma, if held 
hy non-residents. They net6% interest —collected free. 
Othersusethem. Highestreferencesfurnished. Estab- 
lished 1892. Write today for Mortzage List No. 573 and 
interesting Booklet which describes our investment 
service. OKLAHOMA Ag MORTGAGE CO., 
Oklahoma City, U. S. a. 











Isc., 





LITERARY NOTICES 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: SPECIAL 
subjects considered: material furnished tor 
our SPEECH. ORATION, DE BATE, ES- 
AY orCLUB PAPER. Expert service. The 
‘Authors’ Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 


BRIEFS, OUT LINES, ‘and all manner of 
material furnished debaters and speakers. 
club women and writers, and literary help of 
every kind given by THe Bureau OF Re- 
SEARCH, New Albany, Ind. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, 
okes, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills Musi- 
cal Pieces, Entertainments for all occasions. 
Make Up Goods, Large Catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 34, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGgEnts—Portraits 35c., Frames l5c., Sheet 
Pictures Ic. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 
days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 

ONSOLIDATRD Portrait Co. 
Dept. 2376, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS) 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS. no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for bi 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10, L. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass | 

be a 


























NEW YORK 








| _NEW JERSEY 


Princetor 


Make your home in 
charming residential town, 
Perfectly appointed mods 
ern homes amid delightful 
surroundings. Convenient 
to both New York 
Philadelphia—express 
service. 

Rentals from $300 ta 
$6000 a year. Furnisheg 
homes also for rent. 4 

Seashore Cottages: De; 
sirable furnished properties 
for rent at Bayhead 
Barnegat Bay, N. J. 
WALTER B. HO 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar 





VIRGINIA 








THE OLD CURTIS HOMESTEAD 
At Saratoga Springs, New York 

One of the finest properties in this most bean- 
tiful. healthful and historic section of the State. 

But a mile and a half south of the Springs — 
the property consists of 64 acres splendid roll- 
ing land, 8 acres wooded, balance ideal for 
grnzing and farming. 

Roomy house in fine repair—14 rooms, modern 
plumbing, electric lights. and water from Sara- 
toga Springs. Broad lawns, large barns and out- 


ruildings: PRICE, $12,000 
REALTY TRUST, 60 Liberty Street, N.Y. City 





This particularly desirable 
Virginia property for 


Eleven hundred acres in the famous Pie r 
section, in the fvothills of the Blue Rid 
acknowledged the finest fruit and f 
district in the world. Healthy and deli 
climate. Soil of such richness that it grows | 
bushels of corn to the acre without fertilis 
Gently rolling land with southern slope. 
fields fenced and each one has unfailing su 
ply of finest water. Nine hundred acres of 
land is tillable, 300 now under cultivation. ff 
in w and balance in rich blue grass. © 
344 miles from R.R. station and 67 from W: 
ington. This property would: make an id 
country estate. For full particulars, price aa 
illustrated booklet address § 











PENNSYLVANIA 





COAL LAND 
One of the few large coal properties still left in 
pgs Co, Penna.. consisting x of 6500 acres 
for sale. Enough timber on it for mining pur- 
poses, also finest uality Fire Clay. For par- 
ticulars write H. qk URTZ, Fairwood, Va. 


Box 2, Markham, Va. 











COLORADO 





Will deliver a controlling interest in a 
and silver property near Leadville, Color 
to one who will furnish cash to develop | 
mine. For particulars write 


F. H. TALBOY, Onawa, Io " 











“Fernald’s Workin 
of the English 


The essentials without encumbrance. 


“* Excellent 
“*Practical, simple, comprehensive.”’ 
Sica 13mo, Cloth, 341 pp. 
4 
ony 





Is as readable as a novel ; there is no mystery about it; 
is clear, concise, satisfying.” —San Francisco Bulletin. 
Direct statement — not ‘‘ inductive method ”’ used. 

The purely conventional in grammar laid aside 

English presented as English—a grand world-language. 


“ ow of treatment is interesting.” — Buffalo News. 
or students out of as well as in school.”—Phila. [ngutrer. 


English Grammar Simplified 


Grammar 
guage.” 





Just the 
Grammar 
You Have 


Wanted 











— Prof. Hunt, Princeton University. 


: $1.50, net; by mail, $1.64 4 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York © 
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